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This book deals with several important events and statements found in 
Valmlki's epic poem the Ramayana. The poem was composed over 2,500 
years ago. Strict methods had been adopted to preserve Vedic texts, but 
no strict methods were adopted to preserve the text of the Ramayana. 
The poem spread to all parts of India and beyond, through narrators of 
the epic who sometimes added their own explanatory verses; the need 
felt to make some details conform to local customs also contributed 
some changes in the text. 

In the second half of the 20th century, scholars at the Baroda Oriental 
Research Institute after many years of labour and examination of over 
2,000 different manuscripts compiled what is now accepted as the 
most reliable version of the poem. We denote it by the symbol CE. Good 
academic scholars use only the CE in their discussion of the Ramayana. 
But it must be noted that the CE consists of material that is common 
to the largest number of the over 2,000 manuscripts examined. It does 
not mean that everything in the CE is asserted to be a part of Valmlki's 
original composition; for the earliest existing Ramayana manuscripts 
were written several centuries — perhaps a thousand years or more 
— after Valmlki had composed his epic poem. By that time, many 
changes — alterations and additions — had crept into the manuscripts. 
For instance, the CE contains also, what is called the Uttara-Kanda (in 
symbols: U-K). The present book shows what most scholars in fact 
recognize, that the U-K cannot really be a part of the epic as composed 
by Valmlki (see the Appendix at the end of the book). 
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Indian scholars have not written much on the CE, but American authors 
have. In the present book I give many references to (and some criticism 
of) in particular The Ramayana of Valmiki : An epic of ancient India (in 
symbols, RV), a multi-volume work with R P Goldman as General Editor, 
available in India and which gives a translation of the CE, as well as 
extensive notes and commentaries. 

In regard to the RV, I have discussed some issues with two of the 
translator-commentators: Sheldon Pollock and R P Goldman. Pollock 
did not want to engage in serious discussion of what he had written 
about 36-37 years earlier. Goldman on the other hand, discussed many 
of the issues; he also said that his views on many questions are not the 
same as he had held many years ago. 

Another American academic, Wendy Doniger, has written about Valmiki 
Ramayana as well as about Rama and SIta in several of her books. She 
repeatedly claims to be a Sanskritist; but this claim was debunked some 
years ago by Prof Witzel of Harvard University. Indeed, even a child who 
has had an elementary course in Sanskrit will be shocked to learn that 
Professor Doniger repeatedly translates the word "vaksasi" as "in the 
back". (The word means "in the chest") Prof Doniger herself has said 
that the U-K is a later "accretion" to the Ramayana; yet, in her recent 
book The Hindus she repeats several paragraphs from the U-K in her 
discussion of the VR (the symbol VR stands for the Ramayana of Valmiki, 
the Sanskrit original; the symbol RV stands for the multi-volume work 
in English by Goldman et al and stands for the phrase: "The Valmiki 
Ramayana: An epic of India'). Her writings contain a large number of 
mistakes. She is distinguished for her lack of academic sense. Perhaps 
that is why she is called a "distinguished" professor. 

Some time ago, I raised some 40 questions about what she had said 
about the VR, but she declined to enter into a discussion on any of them. 
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The following diacritical marks are used, generally following the 
International system: 



r R : a sound between ri and ru; 

c C : like ch in chess 

t : like t in tower 

d : like d in dad 

t : like th in path 

d : like th in father 

n : like ng in sing 

n : like n in inch 

n : like n in Ravana, aunt 

s S : as in Sri, Siva 

s S : like sh, Sh in she, She 

The h in bh, ch, dh, dh, th, th, etc., denotes that the preceding letter is 
"aspirated” (that is, said forcefully). 



au AU : like ow in owl; 



a A : like u in cut; 
i I : like I in fit; 



u U : like u in full; 
e E : like a in lake 



a A : like a in car 
1 1 : like ee in feet 
u 0 : like oo in fool 
o 0 : like oa in boat 
ai Ai : like eyr 
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During the twenty-five or more centuries after Valmlki had composed 
the epic poem known as the Ramayana, its text got corrupted and several 
versions arose in various parts of India. These versions differ from one 
another, sometimes trivially and sometimes quite substantially. (In what 
follows, the term Valmlki refers to the text, and not to a person in the 
text itself, unless expressly stated otherwise.) The Oriental Research 
Institute in Baroda (Vadodara), India in the middle of the last century 
engaged a large number of scholars to examine more than 2,000 palm- 
leaf and other manuscripts that were available in India and Nepal. After 
several years of scrutiny, the scholars compiled what is called the 'Critical 
Edition' (abbr.: CE) of Valmlki-ramayana (abbr.: VR ). It is acknowledged 
to be the most reliable text of the epic. 

Most people even in India know the Ramayana — the story of Rama and 
SIta — only through versions of the Ramayana in the regional languages, 
or by listening to expositions of the recension of the epic that is popular 
in the region in which they live. None of the recensions correspond 
exactly to the CE. There are no translations of the CE in any Indian 
language. Nor were there any in English (or in any other language) till a 
group of scholars in America, under the leadership of Prof R P Goldman 
undertook the task of translating the CE into English. Six volumes 
have already been published (by the Princeton University Press), with 
translation, notes and comments. We shall denote this multi-volume 
work by the symbol RV. Each volume of RV contains a large number of 
comments by the editor of the volume. The volumes are readily available 
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not only in America but also in India. As the only available English 
translation of the Ramayana, the RV is in danger of being considered 
authoritative. My study therefore often refers to the RV. 

The translation in the RV makes good reading and is generally acceptable, 
although it is not free from errors (especially in volumes 2-4). However, 
the translator's attitude may influence the translation, which in turn 
might reinforce his/her attitude, and the average reader has access only 
to the translator's judgments on various issues. Also, the volumes are 
not totally consistent with one another. In each volume of the RV, the 
introductory chapters, which contain the comments of the translator 
and commentator of the particular volume, are much less acceptable 
than the translation as a whole (again, especially in volumes 2-4). The 
introductory chapters in especially volumes 2-4 of the RV, from which 
the average reader will form his/her opinions, often give a slanted 
and highly distorted picture of the characters in the Ramayana, almost 
always tending to deny or diminish the nobility of the characters in the 
Valmlki-ramayana, whether it be Dasaratha, Kausalya, Sugrlva, or even 
Rama himself. 

Several of commentator Pollock's comments especially in vol. 2 are 
quite unacceptable, as we shall see; and he hypothesizes also what a 
pre-Valmlkian text of the Ramayana had said. His comments would 
hence in fact be irrelevant to the study of Valmlki-ramayana as given 
by the Critical Edition. Besides, it should be noted that R P Goldman 
(2003, p. 22), the General Editor of the volumes and without doubt the 
best American scholar dealing with the Ramayana, says that there is no 
evidence of an earlier version of the Rama story ever having actually 
existed. Many comments of the commentators' in especially volumes 
2-4 bring to one's mind a remark by R P Goldman who said, "characters 
like Rama or the Buddha . . . resonate faintly, if at all, with western 
scholars." 1 It should be noted that the famous poet and literary critic 
A K Ramanujan (1992) has said of the translation, introductions and 



1 R P Goldman, The Ramayana and the problem of an "Asian" cultural area: Valmlki's 
values in India and beyond, Purana, vol. XLV, No. 1 (Jan. 2003), pp. 7-37. 
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footnotes of RV : "[They] inevitably contain twentieth-century attitudes 
and misprisions" (p.45). One should note Ramanujan's choice of the 
word 'misprisions'; it means mistakes and misunderstanding as well as 
scorn and contempt; and his words "twentieth-century attitudes" could 
be taken to mean "American/western/Judeo-Christian" attitudes. 

It is therefore unfortunate that many academics in India seem to have 
accepted whatever American academics have said. For instance, an 
academic at the Delhi University is reported to have said: "Every version 
of the Ramayana is clear that . . . [Ravana] was a man learned and 
refined . . ." also that "Rama even goes against dharma and shoots Vail 
in the back . . ." That is all false; in particular, (i) Ravana cannot be called 
'refined', for he had abducted many women, and (ii) no version of the 
Ramayana says that Rama shot Vail in the back; only American academics 
like W Doniger (2009, pp.236, 237; again in 2014: p.523; p.528) and P 
Richman (2001, p.6) say so, as well as Indian academics like the Delhi 
University professor who is reported to have echoed their statement. 2 

During the last three decades, several North American scholars have 
written on topics in the Valmlki-ramayana. Unfortunately, almost all the 
writings suffer from certain grave defects. The scholars have accepted 
without proper scrutiny what their academic colleagues have said, 
and have built their understanding of the Ramayana on such earlier 
statements of their colleagues. 

1 . Some examples of errors and carelessness of scholars 

1.1 It is most surprising that the reputed Syracuse University's 
Moynihan Institute in its program to educate students and prospective 
teachers about the Ramayana, claims with respect to several passages 
that they are translations by R K Narayan of passages from the Valmlki- 
ramayana. But none of the passages is from the Valmlki-ramayana, and 
R K Narayan has not translated anything from the Valmlki-ramayana. 
All the passages are from R K Narayan's highly fictionalized story 



2 See www. thehindu.com/news/cities/Delhi/outrage-refuses-to-die-down/ 
article261 1213.ece. 
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involving personalities and certain incidents in the epic poem. In his 
book, R K Narayan (1972) states explicitly that his story "is by no means 
a translation, nor a scholarly study " (p. xi). 

Probably because of the erroneous presentation by the institute's 
program, many were led to believe that R K Narayan's book of fiction 
is a condensed version in English of Valmlki-ramayana, and in many 
universities in America courses intended to be on the Valmlki-ramayana 
were in fact based on R K Narayan's fictional work, since few academic 
scholars, if any, seem to have taken the trouble to scrutinize the Moynihan 
Institute's claim. American academics have tended to accept without 
question, statements of other western academic scholars; rarely, if ever, 
does any scholar question any assertion of another western scholar. 

1.2 It is amazing that several western academics have, in their own works, 
cited J Moussaief Masson's paper in the J. Amer. Oriental Soc. (1975) 
without questioning any statement in it. The paper is in fact riddled with 
errors and muddling of names, confusing Sugrlva for Vail, Hanuman for 
Rama and so on; it cites the Critical Edition in its bibliography, but its 
arguments again and again appeal to verses rejected by the Critical 
Edition as spurious. 

For instance, Masson (1975) cites the CE in his bibliography yet resorts 
to verses rejected by the CE in order to claim that Vail had refrained 
from killing Sugrlva on many occasions, and that the latter was suffering 
from paranoia and hallucination to think that Vail was trying to kill 
him (pp. 674, 676). Shulman (1979, p. 655) cites Masson and repeats 
Masson's claims. 

1.3 Masson (1975, p. 676) resorts to spurious verses to claim also that 
Sugrlva was a coward; Shulman (1979, p. 654) again echoes Masson. 
Neither critic seems to know that Sugrlva killed in battle the mighty 
raksasas Praghasa, Virupaksa and Mahodara (see 6.33.24, 6.84.33, 
6.85.27), and boldly challenged Ravana himself (6.47.34ff). Nor do they 
seem to know that Ravana's spy Sardula as well as Kumbhakarna, and 
Ravana himself speak highly of Sugrlva's valour and that the VR also 
praises Sugrlva's valour profusely (see Chapter 2 below). 
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1.4 Masson (1975, p. 676) claims that Valmlki gives Vail many noble 
features. Shulman (1979) again echoes Masson; he adds that Sugrlva was 
cowardly and vindictive, and that Vail, "by way of contrast, is portrayed 
as essentially heroic, noble, and magnanimous by nature" (p. 654). 

Both Masson and Shulman ignore the fact that the Ramayana repeatedly 
praises Sugrlva's heroism, truthfulness and other good qualities whereas 
the only moral qualities of Vail mentioned in the Ramayana are his vanity 
and his great rage; and both scholars turn a blind eye to the fact that 
after the first Vall-Sugrlva fight, when Sugrlva, wounded and bleeding, 
abandoned the fight and took to flight and ran toward the rsyamuka 
forest for sanctuary, Vail, contrary to all norms of warfare, angrily 
pursued him and abandoned his pursuit only when Sugrlva entered 
the rsyamuka forest, which Vail dared not enter only because of fear of 
Matariga's curse (4.12.22-23). Masson and Shulman are blind also to the 
fact that earlier too, when Mayavin did not want to engage in a fight with 
Vail and ran in terror, fleeing for his life, Vail pursued him relentlessly, 
even into the cavern in the ground where Mayavin thought he would be 
safe (4.9.9-13). In contrast, Rama says that one should not attack one 
who takes to fleeing (6.67.38); even the raksasa Atikaya would never 
attack an enemy who flees (6.59.43). Vail's behaviour shows him to be 
totally devoid of heroism, nobility or magnanimity. 

1.5 Masson (1975, p. 675a) says that Sugrlva's first act after covering up 
the hole into which Vail had disappeared in his pursuit of Mayavin, was 
to take over his brother's kingdom as well as his wife. Shulman (1979, 
p. 654) again echoes Masson and accuses Sugrlva of hastily taking over 
the kingship and his brother's wife. The commentator Lefeber says that 
Sugrlva had no right to the kingship ‘since Vail was still alive' and also 
says that Sugrlva 'appropriated' Vail's "widow" [RV 4, p. 42). 

All three academics turn a blind eye to the fact that the kingship had 
been offered to Sugrlva by Vail's ministers more than one year after Vail 
disappeared into a cavern and was deemed to be dead; Sugrlva was in 
fact the rightful king when Vail returned after his fight with Mayavin; the 
scholars turn a blind eye also to the repeated statements in the Valmlki- 
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ramayana that a kingdom without a king is in deep peril (2.61.7-25, 
2.73.3, 4.19.14-16). Indeed, in the history of the entire world, there has 
been no kingdom, which did not choose for a whole year a successor for 
a king who had disappeared. 

Masson, Shulman and Lefeber, all three criticize Sugrlva for 'taking 
over' his brother's wife Tara; but Sugrlva took her as his wife only 
after Vail was deemed dead by Vail's own ministers, and he did not 
'appropriate', that is, he did not take over without authority or right. The 
law, or custom, of junior levirate marriage which prevailed among many 
peoples, including Hebrews and Hindus, would make it Sugrlva's duty to 
marry his elder brother's widow. 

1.6 Masson (1975, p.675) says that at the end of his first fight with Vail, 
Sugrlva ran towards Rama and that in their second fight Vail was winning 
when Rama killed him. Masson also says that Rama was concealed 
behind a tree when he shot the fatal arrow; but a careful study shows 
that none of the three assertions of Masson is found in the Valmlki- 
ramayana, but all three are found in R K Narayan's work of fiction (1972, 
p. 107, 109). Many scholars, including Shulman (1979), have repeated 
Masson's faulty statements. 

1.7 Masson (1975, p.673) says that Rama, (when he said to Sugrlva: 
I shall kill your wife's abductor: hanisyami tava bharyapaharinam ), 
promised to murder Vail for having stolen his brother Sugrlva's wife. 
Paula Richman (1992, p. 20, n.21) says that Rama murdered Vail. So do 
the commentator Lefeber (1994, p. 46) and the American academic W 
Doniger (2009, p. 236). These academics have overlooked that the word 
" murder " means 'killing someone unlawfully and with premeditated 
malice' and that Rama shot the arrow at Vail, fatally wounding him, only 
because death is the prescribed punishment for the incest committed by 
Vali — and for no other reason. Rama repeatedly tells Vail that he was 
only meting out the mandated punishment for incest (4.18.18-22). 

1.8 The Valmlki-ramayana says that Vail was shot in the chest (4.16.25, 
vaksasi). Yet, K Erndl (1992, p.67) says that Rama killed Vail from behind 
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his back. The American scholar Richman [2001: p. 6) too says that 
Vail was shot in the back; and the well-known American professor W 
Doniger who claims to be a Sanskrit scholar says so repeatedly. It is a 
pity that some Indian professors too, apparently following Doniger, say 
that Vail was shot in the back. 

1.9 Some people, like the commentator Lefeber ( RV 4, p. 7), mistakenly 
think that Rama shot the fatal arrow at Vail in an ambush while the 
latter was fighting with Sugrlva, or that Vail was shot in the back; (See 
Masson, 1975, p.672, p. 675; Goldman 1984, RV 1 p.10). But the Valmlki- 
ramayana does not say that Rama was hidden when he shot the arrow 
and in fact says that he shot the arrow when the fight was, at least for 
all practical purposes, over: Vail was already badly wounded, his limbs 
were broken and he was tottering, and therefore totally incapable of 
defending himself against the next blow that Sugrlva, who was still agile, 
could have dealt him. 

1.10 Masson (1975) says that "Valmlki characterizes Vail's reproaches 
against Rama as 'words that are wholesome and just' (4.17.12: 
prasritam vakyam)" (p.676). Masson ignores verse 4.18.3 where Valmlki 
refers to Rama's reply to Vail as "unsurpassed words distinguished 
by righteousness and statecraft", and ignoring also verses 4.18.41, 42 
and 52 where Valmlki says Vail finally saw ‘things clearly' and agreed 
with Rama and asked to be forgiven for his own words of reproach. R 
P Goldman (2004: p.10) not only repeats Masson's claim but reinforces 
it; he cites both 4.17.12 and 4.18.1 and says that Valmlki repeatedly 
describes Vail's speech "as civil and consistent with righteousness" 
(p.35). The observations on Masson's remarks also apply to Goldman. 
Masson's and Goldman's errors are due to failure to understand the 
poet's practice of almost always saying some words of praise to the 
speech of anyone who starts an argumentative dialogue, that is, to the 
purvapaksa of a debate; but the response, the siddhanta, is what is really 
correct, even if the poet does not explicitly say so. 

1.11 When Rama asked Sugrlva for the reason for Vail's hostility 
towards him, the latter narrated a detailed story. Masson (1975, p. 674) 
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says that Sugriva's story "stinks", and he does so without giving any 
reasons for his conclusion. Pollock (1991p. 353) cites Masson's above 
paper without comment. R P Goldman (1993,) says, without giving 
any justification, that "Sugriva tells Rama a highly coloured tale of his 
conflict with Vail" (p.144). R P Goldman & Sally J Sutherland Goldman 
(1996) calls it a "self-serving account" (p.73). R P Goldman says that 
“Sugriva's story... has a number of inconsistencies" (2004: note 69); he 
does not point out any, but again merely cites Masson's paper, which had 
no examples either. 

The above mentioned critics fail to note that the poet, the author of the 
epic, calls Sugriva's story "an exact account of the reason for [Vail's] 
hostility" (4.8.45: vairasya karanam tattvam akhyatum upacakrame). 
It should be noted also that the poet has given high praise of Sugriva's 
character and virtue, calling him a dharmatma (4.2.4), mahatma (4.3.1, 
4.15.1, and 4.35.12), sriman (6.2.1) and sattvasampannah (4.28.27). 

We see that the scholars seem to have accepted each other's statements 
without proper scrutiny and through a cycle of repetition elevated 
erroneous statements to canonical level. 

2. Understanding the Ramayana 

2.1 Let us consider a type of evidence that may be available for one to 
make an assertion about anything in the Valmiki-ramayana: in order 
of importance, what the author of the epic says in the text; and next, 
statements made by the characters in the poem, like Dasaratha, Rama, 
Kausalya, Hanuman, Ravana and others. The opinions expressed by 
commentators, ancient or modern, are not evidence. Not all statements 
by characters in the Ramayana are true in their literal sense; we have 
to consider each in context and also along with other evidence in the 
Ramayana. 

One should be sensitive also to speech-mannerisms of characters in the 
poem; for instance, some people tend to give the greatest cognizance 
and the greatest importance to whoever is in their immediate presence; 
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for instance, Rama pays tribute to Jatayu saying that the bird's death 
caused him more sorrow than the abduction of SIta (3.64.25). Rama's 
words should not be taken in their literal sense. For, Rama had already 
received news of SIta, that she had been abducted by Ravana; Jatayu 
had also told Rama that SIta would be recovered soon, since it was the 
muhurta vinda when she was abducted, and any loss incurred during 
vinda will be recovered soon (3.64.12-13). 

Similarly, when Rama says that without Laksmana, victory over Ravana, 
his life and SIta are all of no value (6.89.7, 28); we should not take 
the words in their literal meaning. Sarga after sarga in the Ramayana 
describes how devastated Rama felt at the loss of SIta. When Rama talks 
to, or about, any friend or relative, he refers to that person as the most 
valued person in his life; also, at times, his words are pure hyperbole, as 
for instance when he says that he cannot live even for a moment without 
SIta (5.64.10); they indicate an intensity of feeling, but are not to be 
taken literally. Above all, the context in which any particular statement 
is made (by anybody) is very important. 

2.2 In particular, one should not have 'tunnel-vision' where one takes into 
account the words in one statement and overlook what is said elsewhere 
in the Ramayana. We have to take into consideration as to who is making 
the statement as well as the context in which the statement is made. 
Some critics have been guilty of ignoring these principles. Questionable 
translation of words in the Ramayana as well as tunnel-vision can lead 
to serious errors. 

3. Some examples of errors in understanding the Ramayana 

3.1 Manthara's words: The commentator Pollock (1984) interprets 
Manthara's words 'yadi ced bharato dharmat pitryam rajyam avapsyati' 
in 2.8.23 as "if Bharata secures, as by rights he should, the kingship of 
his forefathers" [RV 2). But the word dharmat here means not l by rights', 
but 'in a just, lawful way.' 
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If Manthara had thought that Bharata had any rightto succeed Dasaratha, 
she would have dinned it into Kaikeyl' s ears; but she did not mention it 
even once. This also indicates that Pollock's translation of verse 2.8.23 
is incorrect and misleading. 

Anyway is Manthara a reliable witness? She tells Kaikeyl about 
Dasaratha: "He talks of righteousness, but is deceiving you ... he is cruel 
(2.7.20); when expedient he reassures you, but it is all worthless (2.7.21); 
he is an enemy pretending to be your husband; he is like a viper whom 
you have taken to your bosom (2.7.23)", and in the same conversation, a 
few minutes later, she says: "Your husband has always adored you, I have 
no doubt about it. For your sake, he will even go through fire ... He will 
give up his own life to please you" (2.9.17-19). Therefore, one cannot 
consider Manthara a credible witness. 

3.2 Dasaratha's alleged promise: Verse 2.99.3 contains Rama's words 
consoling a highly distraught Bharata and says that Dasaratha had 
promised, at the time he married Kaikeyl, that her son would be his 
successor. Relying on Pollock's translation of 2.8.23 and taking 2.99.3 as 
literally true, Pollock (p.62, n.9) and Sally J M Sutherland (1992, p. 244), 
too says that in choosing Rama for consecration as yuvaraja, Dasaratha 
betrayed Kaikeyl by failing to keep his promise to her and to her family. 
Neither Manthara nor Kaikeyl ever said anything like that. (See the 
chapter on Dasaratha for more on verse 2.99.3.) 

3.3 On Ravana's "beauty": The concomitance of beauty and virtue 
is implied in much of Sanskrit literature, including in the Valmlki- 
ramayana. The commentator Pollock (1991, p.82) is therefore struck 
by a description of Ravana's appearance as extraordinarily handsome 
(5.8.7 :surupam kamarupinam) and he struggles, unsuccessfully, to deal 
with the description. The commentators R P Goldman and S J Goldman 
(1996, p. 68-69) echo Pollock and also struggle, again unsuccessfully, to 
deal with the description of Ravana's appearance as beautiful. 

All three commentators have erred in more than one way. They have 
overlooked the significance of the epithet kamarupin (meaning 'one 
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who can assume any form he wishes') applied to Ravana in 5.8.7, and 
they have failed to note that the real form of Ravana is described in 
3.47.6, 8-9, 17 [svam rupam kalarupabham, samraktanayanam . . . 
tfksnadamstram, 'real form resembling Death, with blazing red eyes and 
sharp fangs'). They have failed to note also that the U-K (which work 
they do refer to in their works) describes Ravana' s (real) form at birth as 
hideous, loathsome and exceedingly frightful (U-K 9.21-22: sudarunam, 
bibhatsam). 

3.4 Some astonishing cases of tunnel-vision or wilful blindness: The 
commentator Pollock (1984, p.16) makes the surprising claim that 
everyone in the Ayodhyakanda expects Bharata to mount a struggle 
for power: Dasaratha ( sarga 4), Kausalya (69), Guha (78), Bharadvaja 
(84-85), and, of course Laksmana (90)''. At this point, we consider 
the case of Bharadvaja. The seer did say to Bharata that he hoped that 
Bharata did not intend to harm Rama and Laksmana in order to enjoy 
unchallenged kingship (2.84.13). Pollock's claim is apparently based on 
that verse. But he ignores what the seer said almost immediately after. 
Immediately after Bharata protested his innocence and declared that he 
had come only to persuade Rama to return to Ayodhya, Bharadvaja said 
that he knew what was in Bharata's heart and that he only questioned 
him so that Bharata's fame will be magnified by his reply (2.84.20). One 
wonders whether Pollock's claim is due to extreme tunnel-vision or 
wilful blindness. We must take Bharadvaja's words in 2.84.20 in their 
literal sense; he was a great seer, who by his ascetic power provided 
houses for the soldiers in Bharata's army, stables for the horses and 
elephants, a palace for Bharata and heavenly food and entertainment for 
all of them (2. sarga 85); later we shall find that sitting in his hermitage 
he was aware of all that had happened to Rama during the many years 
of his exile (see 6.112.9-14). 

Even more astonishing is the following case of tunnel vision and 
misrepresentation. In the episode where SIta entered the fire, the gods 
tell Rama: "SIta is [the goddess] LaksmI, you are Lord Visnu" (6.105.25: 
sfta laksmir bhavan visnur devah). The well-known American professor 
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W Doniger (1986, p. 131) however says, "(Rama) is reminded by the 
gods that he is a god like them. Nothing is said here of SIta's being a 
goddess . . ." In her remarks on the epic poem, Doniger does not care 
for what the poem really says. Two glaring instances were cited earlier. 
To cite only a few more of other numerous instances: she repeatedly 
asserts that when SIta had been carried off to Lanka by Ravana, Rama 
won her back after many years of battle, and so on (W. Doniger, 1975, 
p.198; 1997, p.21; 2009, p. 221, p.232; 2014 p.523). But the entire Lanka 
war was fought during the last month of SIta's captivity and her captivity 
itself lasted no more than one year. 

3.5 Ignoring some relevant passages , or more tunnel-vision: The 
commentator Pollock ( RV 2, pp. 15-16) makes the erroneous remark: 
"[In] Kiskindha, force is explicitly promoted as the only correct means of 
dealing with infringements of righteousness (4.18.21). . . No attempt at 
reconciliation is made." Pollock’s remark is highly misleading. In verses 
4.18.18-22, Rama tells Val! the reason for shooting an arrow at him. He 
told Vail: "You have appropriated your brother's wife while the brother 
is still alive; due to your lust, you have been cohabiting with her, whom 
you should treat as your daughter-in-law. Thereby you have violated 
moral conduct. For this violation, only corporal punishment is proper. 
For one whom due to lust violates his daughter, sister or brother's wife, 
the prescribed punishment is death." Pollock's remark deliberately 
ignores what is stated in verses 4.18.18-22, which forms one unit. The 
verses clearly show that Rama judged Vail as guilty, not of a minor act 
that can be glossed over merely as an " infringement of righteousness" 
as Pollock phrases it, but of incest, a heinous crime for which the 
mandated punishment was death. It was not a political dispute, nor 
a misunderstanding, and was not a matter for negotiation with the 
criminal. Nor was it something to be settled by combat. 

3.6 Taking verses out of context: It was the first night after Rama, 
Laksmana and SIta had crossed the Ganga, after taking leave of Sumantra 
that Rama, while talking with Laksmana said to him: "After the arrival of 
Bharata and obtaining the kingdom, will Kaikeyl leave Dasaratha alive? I 
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think she came to our family in order to bring about the end of Dasaratha, 
to send me on exile and to secure the kingship for her son Bharata. On 
my account, will she not persecute Kausalya and Sumitra?" (2.47.6-12, 
14-15). Pollock (1986)) correctly comments that Rama spoke those 
words, probably not because he meant them but as preamble to verse 
16 where he tells Laksmana: "You must return to Ayodhya and protect 
Sumitra and Kausalya" (p. 56 n.6, p. 412 n.7). 

Verse 13 says that one who pursues sensual pleasure and neglects 
virtue will soon come to grief like Dasaratha. The verse, when taken out 
of context, appears to condemn Dasaratha as a victim of lust. Pollock 
takes the verse as literally meant by Rama and calls it 'perhaps the most 
important — gnomic — statement of the book' ( RV 2, p. 60). Pollock 
does so although it appears in the middle of a group of verses that he 
himself says should probably not be taken literally but as a ruse to make 
Laksmana return to Ayodhya. One wonders whether commentator 
Pollock suffers from extreme tunnel-vision or wilful blindness. I consider 
him to be quite mistaken in his comment on 2.47.13; he uses the literal 
interpretation of the verse to condemn Dasaratha as a victim of lust. His 
commentary on the Ayodhyakanda is indeed full of condemnation of the 
king, presenting a picture quite contrary to that found in the Valmlki- 
ramayana. (More details and a discussion of verse 2.47.13 may be found 
in the chapter on Dasaratha.) 

4 . Some techniques ofValmiki 

One has to be alert and sensitive to the nuances and techniques of 
Valmlki, which tell us how the text should be read and understood. Some 
instances are mentioned below. 

(1) Praise of the purvapaksa: It seems to be the case also that Valmlkf s 
words do not always reflect his own thoughts or view, but sometimes 
anticipate and reflect the feeling of his ordinary listeners. For instance, the 
ordinary person would consider both the purvapaksa and the siddhanta 
of any debate, each considered by itself, as reasonable. This also explains 
why Valmlki describes Vail's reproaches of Rama as just and wholesome 
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words (4.17.12, 4.18.1: praSritam vakyam dharmarthasahitam ). But he 
refers to Rama's response as words of highest righteousness (4.18.3: 
dharmarthagunasampannam . . . anuttamam ), words that enabled Vail 
to see things 'clearly' (4.18.52; vyaktadarsana). 

(2) The repeated use of a certain word or a specific combination of 
words , or the injection of an apposite word at a strategic point: For 

example, (a) the VR says that just before Rama is about to tell Kausalya 
that he has to go into exile for 14 years according to Dasaratha's promise 
to Kaikeyl , Kausalya referred to Dasaratha as satyapratijha ; (b) the 
repeated use of the word dharma in the Kausalya-Rama 'debate', where 
both argue in the 'dharmik' plane as to whether he should go into exile, 
or if he did go, whether he should take her also along with him; (c) 
Rama's description of Dasaratha as satyah satyabhisamdhas ca nityam 
satyaparakramah (2.19.7). The words loudly and clearly trumpet 
Dasaratha's truthfulness and leave a powerful impression on us, the 
poet's audience. 

(3) ValmikVs choice of words in a context: Rama had just agreed to 
let SIta accompany him to the forest when Laksmana begged that he be 
allowed to accompany them. Rama wanted to dissuade him. He hit upon 
the clever ruse of saying that Laksmana should stay back in Ayodhya to 
sustain Kausalya and Sumitra, since, once in power Kaikeyl would not 
treat them properly (2.28.2, 4). Because he used that clever stratagem, 
Valmlki describes him as clever with words (2.28.5: vakyakovida ); but 
Laksmana was clever too (2.28.5: vakyajha ), and gently answered that 
Bharata would scrupulously honour Kausalya and Sumitra (2.28.5-6). 
Rama and Laksmana were two clever speakers, engaged not in a serious 
debate but in some gentle sparring with words. It is probably the only 
occasion where both the brothers are described as ' clever speakers' 
(vakyakovida; vakyajha); Valmlki adds that Laksmana's reply was 
couched in 'gentle words' (slaksnaya gird). The conversation is not a real 
debate between the brothers, but is meant for us, the audience. 

After Khara and his army had been annihilated by Rama, Surpanakha 
went to Ravana and kindled his lust by describing SIta's beauty. His lust 
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kindled, Ravana decided to abduct Sita. He went to Marlca to get his help; 
but, being a clever speaker, he was not willing to reveal that he was lusting 
for SIta. In an attempt to fool Marlca, Ravana told him, that he wanted 
to abduct SIta so that, it would then be easy to kill Rama who would be 
distraught. Valmlki indicates this by introducing Ravana's speech as that 
of a "clever speaker" (3.33.38: vakyakovida ). Then Valmlki describes 
Marlca likewise, as a 'master of the art of speech' ( vakyavisarada ) and 
'very clever' ( mahaprajha ) (3.35.1), to indicate that Marlca saw through 
Ravana's pretence. Indeed, we find that Marlca advised Ravana to be 
content with his own wives (3.36.26: bhava svadaraniratah). 

Comment: Some scholars simply believe Ravana's words that he wanted 
to abduct Sita in order to destroy Rama (see for instance Goldman 1984, 
RV 1, p. 9), and as revenge on Rama for killing Khara and others. They 
overlook that although Ravana said: "With Rama in agony over the theft 
of his wife, I shall easily slay him (3.34.20)", and that he would find no 
rest until he killed Rama in combat (3.52.23), yet, he made no attempt to 
confront Rama for nearly a whole year after he abducted Sita, till Rama 
came to Lanka to kill him. Even then, he let others fight against Rama 
before he himself confronted Rama. 

The poet astutely indicates to us the mental attitudes of Sugrlva and 
Vail before they engage in their fight. The poet says that Sugrlva had to 
summon his anger to let out a roar (4.14.2: krodham aharayat bhrsami) 
and then goes on to say that Rama had to goad him into emitting a 
truly mighty roar to make Vail come out (4.14.15: kuru tarn sabdam 
nispatadyena vanarah ). In contrast, the poet describes Vail again and 
again as consumed by great rage (4.15.1, 2, 3, 4; 4.16.12, 14, 17). 

Before describing the fight, the poet describes Sugrlva as a master of 
the art of battle (4.16.17: ranapandita), and thus indicates to us that 
Sugrlva will rout Vail; indeed in the battle, Vail's limbs were completely 
shattered, while Sugrlva remained quite agile (4.16.21-24; 4.19.2). 

In the only Angada-Sugrlva conversation in the Valmlki-ramayana, 
we can see evidence that Arigada was not quite mature. He had not 
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appreciated that Sugrlva loved him dearly as his own son. When Sugrlva 
exclaimed: "Why are the monkey-troops fleeing?" Angada, whom the 
poet here refers to as Valiputra, answered rather irreverently to Sugrlva: 
"Don't you see Rama and Laksmana lying unconscious?" The poet then 
describes Sugrlva's reply as addressed to "his son Angada " (6.40.2-4: 
putram ahgadam). The poet thus subtly indicates that Angada still 
regarded himself only as Vail's son, while Sugrlva regarded him as his 
own son, as he had promised to Vail. 

5 . The use of tags 

Commentators have noticed, but not to its full extent, that Valmlki often 
encapsulates in a formulaic epithet some specific quality of persons. 
Often what appears to be an ornamental epithet carries narrative 
significance. Phrases or “tags" used, like "ramo dharmabhrtam varah" 
(Rama, the supreme upholder of dharma ) make an abiding impression 
on the listener/reader. The commentator Pollock ( RV 2, p. 50) notes this, 
but then errs in saying that no tags “are, or could have been provided" by 
the poet for Dasaratha (or for Kausalya or Kaikeyl). 

But there is more than one way of providing “tags" to emphasize the 
character of a person. On numerous occasions Valmlki uses phrases 
which on the surface look like praise of Rama (or Bharata or Laksmana), 
but contains within it the same praise of Dasaratha. Consider the 
manner in which the poet refers to some great quality of Dasaratha. He 
uses phrases like the following: 

(1) “Mighty Rama, son of Dasaratha" 

(1.66.21: drstaviryo me ramo dasarathatmajah ) 

(2) "Righteous son of Dasaratha" [Bharata] 

(2.87.3: dharmatma dasarathatmajah ) 

(3) “Bharata, glorious son of Dasaratha" 

(2.106.19: bharatah srfman dasarathatmajah ) 

(4) “Laksmana, valorous son of Dasaratha" 

(6.76.7: viram dasarathatmajam) 
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(5) "Mighty Rama, son of Dasaratha" 

(3.20.18: tejahsamayukto ramo dasarathatmajah ) 

(6) "Handsome like Manmatha, Rama the son of Dasaratha" 

(3.32.5: kandarpasamarupas ca ramo dasarathatmajah ) 

(7) On Rama: "righteous son of Dasaratha" 

(3.56.1: dasarathatmajah . . . dharmatma) 

(8) On Bharata: "righteous son of Dasaratha" 

(2.87.3: dharmatma dasarathatmajah ) 

(9) "Mighty Rama, son of Dasaratha" 

(3.71.20: tejasvi ramo dasarathatmajah) 

(10) "Virtuous Rama, son of Dasaratha" 

(4.4.5: mahatmanam ramam dasarathatmajam) 

(11) "Dasaratha's son Rama, who understood all things" 

(4.5.18: sarvarthavidvamsam ramam dasarathatmajam). 

We are struck by the fact that on numerous occasions when Rama 
(or Bharata or Laksmana) is praised for some quality, the poet refers 
to him as "the son of Dasaratha." This trumpeting as "the son of 
Dasaratha" in fact conveys that Dasaratha was famous for the quality 
that is mentioned immediately before or after. It is almost like saying 
that Rama (or Bharata or Laksmana) has that particular quality as a 
quality inherited from Dasaratha, that is, because Dasaratha had that 
quality. Indeed, this is borne out by Bharata's words: "How could I, a 
son born of Dasaratha — that man of honourable family and honourable 
deeds — commit an unrighteous act?" (2.98.48: katham dasarathaj jatah 
suddhabhijanakarmanah \ kuryam karma jugupSitam?). Also similar are 
his words: "How could a son born of Dasaratha ever become a usurper 
of kingship?" (2.76.11: katham dasarathaj jato bhaved rajyapaharakah). 
It is seen also from Hanuman's words: "Born in the family of Iksvakus, 
Rama, the son of Dasaratha, is known for his righteousness." (4.5.3: 
iksvakunam kule jato ramo dasarathatmajah | dharme nigaditah . . . || ). 

We can therefore conclude that the tag dasarathatmaja is used quite 
often to praise Dasaratha for some quality and that the examples cited 
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above in fact say that Dasaratha was mighty, glorious, valorous and 
righteous. 

6 . The Kausalya Principle 

This Principle, enunciated by Kausalya herself, is very important and 
deserves detailed treatment. 

Manthara, Dasaratha, Kausalya, Rama, SIta, Laksmana, Hanuman, 
Aiigada... have all made certain statements each of which is either not 
true when interpreted literally, or did not reflect the speaker's true 
feelings, or was merely hyperbole, known in Sanskrit literature as 
atisayokti. People in medieval as well as in modern times have often 
taken the statements as literally meant and literally true, and have been 
led to misunderstanding the Ramayana itself. Many of the statements 
in question should really be viewed in light of what we may call the 
Kausalya Principle. The genesis of this principle is described below. 

The evening before the day fixed for Rama's consecration as Prince- 
Regent, Rama went to his mother Kausalya and requested her: "Please 
see that the auspicious rites appropriate for my consecration are 
performed today" (2.4.37). Before dawn, of the next day, Rama awoke, 
and dressed in a spotless ksauma garment, offered his prayers. 

Meanwhile, during the night that passed, Kaikeyl had stood by her boon 
demanding the exile of Rama. When he went to see Dasaratha early 
in the next morning, Rama readily agreed to go on exile, even though 
Dasaratha himself did not directly ask him to do so. Then Rama went to 
see and inform Kausalya of the development. He found her, dressed in 
formal ksauma garments and offering her prayers in accordance with 
the Vedic rites (2.17.7), seeking blessings for Rama whom she thought 
was going to be consecrated in a few hours. When Kausalya, who was 
looking forward to the joyous event heard from Rama that he was in 
fact going on exile, she was "swept by a sorrow the like of which she 
had never known before, and she fainted" (2.17.17). Even after she 
recovered, she was still tortured by such unhappiness the like of which 
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she had never experienced before (2.17.19], and wailed that she "had 
cherished hopes to find in her son the joy and comfort she said she had 
not found in her marriage" (2.17.22). 

Kausalya's words in 2.17.22 have been misinterpreted by some 
commentators like Pollock (1984, RV 2, p.49) and others as proof that 
Dasaratha never loved Kausalya, that she was spurned by Dasaratha, 
and so on. The question however is: Can we take Kausalya's words 
seriously and literally, when we note the circumstances in which they 
were uttered, when her mind was tortured by unhappiness by the 
sudden news of Rama's exile? 

The answer is given in the Ramayana itself, and indeed by Kausalya 
herself. Five days after Rama left for the forests, the charioteer Sumantra 
returned, after Rama, Laksmana and SIta crossed the river Ganga. Seeing 
the charioteer return but not Rama, Kausalya was again swept by grief 
and fell to the floor (2.51.28). Sumantra's efforts to calm her were a 
failure and she continued to be tormented by grief (2.54.20). Weeping 
for Rama, she spoke in bitter anguish to Dasaratha, blaming the king, 
and uttering harsh words (2.55.1-20; 2.56.1). The poor king confessed 
his own profound sorrow (2.56.4). Then Kausalya asked to be forgiven 
for her harsh words, and said, "What I said was something uttered in the 
anguish of grief. . . Grief destroys restraint . . . grief destroys everything. 
An unexpected blow from an enemy might be withstood, but not an 
unexpected grief, however slight" (2.56.11-13). 

That is, Kausalya was saying that the words uttered by a person anguishing 
in grief or is otherwise highly distraught should be disregarded. We may 
add that words of consolation addressed to a person anguishing in grief 
over a dying father or husband, or is otherwise highly distraught, should 
also be not taken as serious judgment. Two instances are: (1) Hanuman's 
words to Tara who was weeping over her dying husband Vail, that Vail 
was devoted to conciliation and forbearance (4.21.7), and (2) Rama's 
words in (2.99.3) in an attempt to console Bharata whose mind was 
wracked by sorrow and feelings of guilt (more details are given further 
below). 
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Similarly, words uttered by one who is suddenly overcome by an 
overwhelming anxiety and fear, or sorrow or anger, should not be 
taken as an expression of proper judgment by that person. This is well 
illustrated by the incident described below. 

Marlca cried out, in Rama's voice: “Oh SIta! Oh Rama!" SIta heard the cry 
and thought it was Rama crying out, and felt that 'her heart, her very life' 
was jolted (3.43.2). She therefore asked Laksmana to go and find Rama. 
When he did not do so, she got very upset and shaking with fear and 
anger said to Laksmana: “0 son of Sumitra! You pretend to be Rama's 
friend, but act like his enemy! You want him to perish, because you covet 
me! You have no real affection for him!" (3.43.5-7) 

Laksmana's explanation that Rama could not possibly be in any danger 
did not satisfy her, and with her eyes blazing red she spoke extremely 
harsh words to him (3.43.19-24), accusing him of treacherous motive. 
Blameless Laksmana, his hair bristling in horror at her accusation, 
retorted, not directly against SIta who, as he pointed out was a deity in 
his eyes (3.43.26: [Laksmana said to SIta]: daivatam bhavatf mama), but 
by a sharp tirade against all women. He said that the world over, women 
are perverse and do not care for righteousness and are sharp-tongued 
(3.43.26-29). 

Clearly, we cannot take SIta's and Laksmana's words in 3.43.5-22 and 
3.43.26-29 as reflecting their calm judgment. Indeed, Rama (3.57.20- 
22) told Laksmana that he should have disregarded the words uttered 
by SIta in great anger (3.43.5-7, 19-24). We recall that later SIta 
describes Laksmana in glorious terms: “Laksmana, whom Sumitra was 
blessed to have as a son, is gentle, honest and righteous ( dharmatma ), 
who has renounced wealth and comfort and accompanied Rama to the 
forest in order to protect him (5.36.44-45). He behaves towards Rama 
as towards his father, and treats me as his own mother" (5.36.46). 

The commentator Pollock's translation in (1984, RV 3) of Laksmana's word 
" dhik " in 3.43.29 as "Curse you and be damned!" is totally unacceptable. 
The word means here: 'Alas! What a pity'. Laksmana would never curse 
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Sita. We must also note that it is only three verses earlier he had described 
her as his deity (3.43.26). 

The principle thus arrived at shall be called the Kausalya-principle. We 
look at some further examples below. 

Example 1: The commentator Pollock (1986, p. 49) makes the erroneous 
claim that 2.17.22 Dasaratha "never loved" his wife Kausalya and that 
she was "superseded" when Kaikeyl arrived. But as seen above, the 
Kausalya-principle tells us that Kausalya's words in 2.17.22 should be 
disregarded as not really reflecting her true feelings. Dasaratha's love 
and respect for Kausalya is discussed later in Chapter 1. Incidentally, 
Pollock himself admits, in a note buried in small print on p. 379 and 
which an ordinary reader is not likely to see, that there is no evidence in 
the Ramayana for his claim. 

Example 2: The second part of the Kausalya-principle tells us how we 
should view Hanuman's words to Tara who was weeping piteously by the 
side of her dying husband Vail (4.20.25). Saying that her husband was 
always forgiving, devoted to conciliation and righteous and therefore 
would have gone to heaven (4.2 1.7), he tried to console her. But he knew 
that Vail was in fact most unforgiving and ruthless; for instance, he knew 
that Vail had relentlessly pursued his bleeding and wounded brother 
Sugrlva who had given up his fight and was fleeing. 

Note: Masson (1975, p. 676), who is cited by several western scholars, 
takes the verse 4.21.7 as proof of Vail's "noble qualities" and compounds 
his error by attributing the words of the verse to Rama. 

Example 3: Rama had just killed Marlca when Laksmana came to meet 
him, having left the ashram at the insistence of Sita. Rama feared that 
something terrible might have happened, or might happen, to Sita. He 
said to Laksmana: "Will Kaikeyl be happy at last, having got the kingship 
and her son and I am dead because of Sita and you are out of the way? 
Will poor Kausalya lose her only son and have to wait upon Kaikeyl?" 
(3.56.7-8).Taken literally Rama's words are highly critical of Kaikeyl. 
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The question is whether they convey Rama's true feelings towards 
Kaikeyl. He spoke those words when he was growing more and more 
afraid that SIta might be dead, devoured by the raksasas aggrieved over 
Khara's death (3.56.9,11,16) and he felt himself "drowning in disaster" 
(3.56.17). The Kausalya-principle says that Rama's words spoken while 
he was in great mental distress should not be taken literally. 

Example 4: One way of looking at verse 2.47.13 was considered above. 
Another way of looking at the verse is presented in chapter 1. It is 
shown there that Rama's words in 2.47.13 and other verses in that sarga 
are words uttered by him when he was tortured by unhappiness and 
therefore should not be taken as his sober judgment. We note here that 
the Kausalya-principle is applicable to Rama's words, as discussed in 
detail in chapter 1. 

Example 5: Many critics, including the modern commentators Lefeber 
(1994, p. 42) and R P Goldman and S J Goldman (1996, p. 73), have taken 
Rama's accusations of Sugrlva in 4 .sarga 29 as the literal truth, namely 
that Sugrlva was indulging in vulgar pleasures instead of organizing a 
search for SIta. The preceding sargas 26 and 27 show Rama pining for 
SIta and verses 1-3 of sarga 29 describe him as oppressed by grief and 
desire and his mind so deeply tormented that he fainted. The Kausalya 
principle shows that Rama's accusations of Sugrlva may not be Valid, 
for Rama uttered them when he was very anguished. Indeed, Laksmana 
begged to be forgiven for the harsh accusations and said that he had 
been misled by what Rama had said while overcome with grief (4.35.20). 
Rama was not aware of what Sugrlva was doing, or had done, and Rama 
in fact later — a mere few hours later — praised and thanked Sugrlva 
profusely (4.38.2-4). 

More details are discussed later in the present book. 

7. The Cain syndrome 

1) Pollock (1986) says: "In Lanka once more, the struggle for political 
power among brothers is settled by the sword" (p.16). Pollock's 
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statement is quite unacceptable, for there was no such struggle in Lanka. 
Ravana's abduction of SIta was disapproved by his brother Kumbhakarna 
(see 6.51.1-2); he however gave up his life fighting for Ravana. Ravana's 
other brother Vibhlsana tried his utmost to save Ravana and Lanka; at the 
risk of causing intense displeasure and anger to Ravana, he repeatedly 
advised him to return SIta to Rama so that Lanka and Ravana himself 
may be saved from destruction (6.9.18-19, 22; 6.10.20). Vibhlsana left 
Lanka and surrendered to Rama only after Ravana scornfully rejected 
his advice and declared him (in the assembly) as deserving immediate 
death penalty (6.10.11). 

We see that there was no jealousy or rivalry among Ravana and his 
brothers. 

2) R P Goldman (1984 p.10) says there was sibling rivalry and conflict 
between Sugrlva and Vail. Lefeber (1994 p.3) says that a "dynastic 
struggle" existed between Sugrlva and Vail. It is shown in the chapter on 
Rama, Sugrlva and Vail that there was no such rivalry. 

3) Pollock says, "Everyone in the Ayodhyakanda expects Bharata to 
mount a struggle for power: Dasaratha, Kausalya, Guha, Bharadvaja, and 
of course Laksmana" (1986 p.16). He says that such struggle "was the 
established pattern of behaviour," and says that Ravana was told that 
'There is no brotherly love among heroes' and was urged to drive his 
elder brother Kubera from the throne of Lanka. Pollock here cites verse 
7.11.12. 

Let us examine Pollock's assertions, (i) It is shown below in §3.1 of 
chapter 1 that neither Dasaratha nor any other knowledgeable person 
could have thought that Bharata could "mount a struggle for power" - 
even if he wanted to - if Rama were made the yuvaraja. We cannot accept 
what some Hindu commentators and Pollock have said on the issue. 

(ii) Soon after Bharata returned from Rajagrha after Dasaratha had died, 
he went to see Kausalya. Seeing him, she was overwhelmed by sorrow, 
and losing her consciousness, fell to the ground (2.69.5: duhkhdrtdm 
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patitam nastacetanam). The poet says: "The deeply grieving Kausalya 
(2.69.6: kausalya bhrsaduhkhita) then said to Bharata; ‘You wanted the 
kingdom and now you have got it'." Kausalya's words uttered in great 
sorrow should perhaps not be taken seriously in their literal sense, 
according to the Kausalya Principle. Besides, after listening to Bharata's 
immediate reply (2.69.13-28) she was convinced that Bharata did 
not have the least desire for the kingship. We see that Pollock's claim 
that Kausalya expected Bharata to mount a struggle for power is quite 
absurd. 

(iii) As for Guha, when he saw a huge army approaching, he wondered 
what its purpose might be. He wondered, "Has someone come to take 
us fishermen captive? Or is it perhaps Bharata coming to kill Rama? 
(2.78.3-4). Perhaps he is in fact well disposed towards Rama" (2.78.8). 
Clearly, this does not mean that Guha expected Bharata to mount a 
struggle for power; Guha was only thinking of all possibilities. Hence, we 
cannot accept Pollock's statement that Guha expected Bharata to mount 
a struggle for power. 

(iv) Pollock's assertion that Bharadvaja rishi expected Bharata to mount 
a struggle for power has already been shown to be unacceptable. (See 
the discussion on "tunnel-vision") 

(v) Pollock's claim that Laksmana expected Bharata to mount a struggle 
for power: When he saw the Kosala army approaching Citrakuta, 
Laksmana, ever over-protective of Rama, jumped to the conclusion that 
Bharata was coming with an evil intention (of getting rid of Rama). But 
this does not mean that Pollock's assertion that Laksmana was expecting 
Bharata to mount a struggle for power is Valid. Pollock claims in support 
of his assertion that it was "the established pattern of behaviour" (1986 
p.16). That is, he claims that where siblings are involved there will 
always be jealousy and rivalry. In support of his stand, he cites 7.11.12 
(from the U-K), where Prahasta, the captain of Ravana's army, tells 
Ravana to go ahead in pursuit of his desire and seize the throne of Lanka, 
driving his elder brother Kubera out. Pollock takes this as reflecting the 
accepted standards of morality and behaviour. But he turns the blind 
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eye to the immediately preceding verses 7.11.9-10 and 11, which says 
that Ravana's maternal grandfather asked Ravana to become the ruler 
of Lanka (which was then ruled by Kubera), if necessary by using force; 
and Ravana rejected the idea, saying that "Kubera is my elder brother!". It 
was then that Prahasta, captain of Ravana's army, told Ravana that "there 
is no such thing as brotherly love feeling among heroes" (7.11.12). (As 
Marlca, and later, Vibhlsana, said to Ravana using identical words: "It is 
very easy to find people who would say what you want to hear, but very 
difficult to find one who gives unpleasant but sound advice" (3.35.2, 
6.10.16).) Pollock overlooks also Marutta's scornful condemnation 
of Ravana's action of fighting his elder brother Kubera and seizing his 
aerial vehicle (7.18.11). 

Thus, even the U-K, which is really not a part of the Ramayana, does not 
support what Pollock has said. 

(vi) What about Rama and Bharata? Was there any jealousy or rivalry 
between them? What did Rama think of possible sibling rivalry? When 
Laksmana, over-protective of Rama, was suspicious of Bharata and said 
he would kill him (2.90.18), Rama said to him, "How could a son ever kill 
his father, or a brother kill his brother?" (2.91.6. See note 11 below.) On 
his part, Bharata did not want to be king and very much wanted Rama to 
return to Ayodhya and occupy the throne. 

(vii) Between the vulture Jatayu and his brother Sampati, there was only 
affection and no jealousy or rivalry. When they flew up the sky towards 
the sun, they got scorched and Sampati shielded his brother with his 
wings (4.56.7), for he was dearer to him than life itself (4.55.17). Sampati 
lost his wings, but not his love for Jatayu (4.60.14-16). 

In the Ramayana, several groups of siblings are mentioned: Rama and 
his siblings; Vail and Sugrlva; Ravana, Vibhlsana and Kumbhakarna; 
Sampati and Jatayu. But there was no jealousy or rivalry between any 
pair of siblings. We are therefore led to wonder why Pollock asserts that 
everyone in Ayodhyakanda thought there was strong feeling of jealousy 
and rivalry between Bharata and Rama, or why Goldman and Lefeber 
assert that there was jealousy and rivalry between Vail and Sugrlva. 
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These critics seem to be convinced that where there are siblings there 
will be jealousy and rivalry, a wrong notion which may be due to their 
western/Judeo-Christian background. Perhaps they are projecting their 
western archetypes onto the characters in the Ramayana. 

In the Judeo-Christian tradition, which has dominated western thought, 
the first human beings were Adam and Eve. The first pair of brothers 
on earth were their sons Abel and Cain. Cain killed Abel due to jealousy, 
and thus committed the first murder mankind has known. The bible 
mentions several other instances also of sibling jealousy. (See Genesis 
4:4-9; 27:8-10, 14-17; 37:25-28.) The "Cain syndrome" is a very strong 
and recurring archetype in western literature and therefore western 
critics tend to impose it on the Ramayana as well. It is not surprising 
that western scholars and psychoanalysts tend to see jealousy among 
siblings even when it does not exist. Sibling jealousy is also featured in 
plays of Shakespeare, lik e-The tragedy of King Lear, The taming of the 
shrew, Richard III and as you like it. 

8. Some short remarks on the various chapters of the book 

In Ch. 1, it is shown that Dasaratha was a noble king, and that the claim 
by commentators R P Goldman and Sheldon I Pollock that Dasaratha 
was a victim of lust is contrary to what the Valmlki-ramayana says. 

The chapter presents evidence shedding new light on Rama's words 
in 2.99.3 and corrects views expressed by several critics of the late 
medieval as well as modern. (That verse says that Dasaratha had, at 
the time he married Kaikeyl, promised that her son would succeed him 
to the throne.) The chapter argues that Rama said those words only 
in order to console a highly distraught Bharata, and (by the Kausalya 
principle), the words should not be taken as true in a literal sense. The 
chapter shows that there is no justification for the criticism levelled by 
some critics that Dasaratha was driven by lust to exile Rama. 

The final part of the chapter shows that Kausalya and Kaikeyl have also 
been misunderstood by commentators. 
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In Ch. 2 it is shown that, Sugrlva was valorous and noble and that 
criticisms of him by many Indian as well as western critics are not Valid. 

It is shown also that Arigada's outbursts against Sugrlva in 4 .sargas 
52 and 54 should be disregarded as the outbursts of an immature 
adolescent with a tormented mind. 

Ch. 3 presents a correct picture of the Sugrlva-Rama pact, a friendship 
pact; most critics and commentators have misunderstood it to be a 
pact for some kind or other, of mutual assistance (like killing Vail and 
replacing Sugrlva on the throne, in exchange for the latter's assistance in 
finding/recovering SIta). It is shown also that Rama's killing of Vail had 
nothing to do with his pact with Sugrlva; that it was purely the mandated 
punishment for a very grave crime of Vail having appropriated his 
brother's wife Ruma. Among other things, the chapter also points out 
that the Ramayana does not say that Rama was hidden when he shot the 
fatal arrow. 

Many critics have misunderstood and misrepresented the episode 
where, after delivering a stunning blow to Hanuman, Ravana went on to 
fight against Nila. Ch. 4 contains a discussion on the topic, as well as on 
the rules of warfare in the Ramayana. 

Ch. 4: I view SIta's agni-pravesa episode as woven around a Rama-SIta 
“debate" and staged by them to teach a lesson to the world, as to whether 
an abducted woman should be taken back or not. 

Ch. 5 shows the 'purvapaksa/siddhanta' style of several 'debates' and 
conversations in the Ramayana. It shows that it is most inappropriate to 
come to conclusions on the basis of the purvapaksa alone even if Valmlki 
had some words of praise for it. His words of praise for the purvapaksa 
are merely out of courtesy. 

Ch. 6 shows that one must take into account the context of any passage 
before drawing conclusions from it; that one must take into account 
also for instance, Rama's habit of indulging in some rhetoric, and in 
particular of attaching the utmost importance to the person or persons 
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immediately before him; the rhetoric of Valmlkian characters, as well as 
idiomatic usage such as the na hi ninda nyaya and hyperbole ( atisayokti ) 
must also be taken into account. The chapter shows that some Indian 
as well as western critics have wrongly concluded that Rama's love for 
SIta was exceeded by his affection and regard for his male relatives and 
friends. 

The Appendix shows that the Uttara-kanda cannot be a part of the 
Valmlki-ramayana and in particular that the portrayal of Rama, SIta 
and Laksmana in the so-called Uttara-kanda is inconsistent with their 
portrayal in Valmlki-ramayana proper. It shows also the Uttara-kanda 
has generally been treated in India as not a part of the Valmlki-ramayana. 

The story of Rama is a sacred religious work for large numbers of Hindus; 
it is a precious literary work for all mankind. It is particularly important 
for several religious groups, and especially so for the Srivaisnavas. 3 It is 
therefore necessary that we understand it properly. 

In a large number of instances, I have given the relevant Sanskrit word or 
passage, so that a reader who knows Sanskrit can follow the text easily. 
The number of passages cited is quite large: more than 1,500 in all. The 
present work is concerned with the Valmlki-ramayana as given by the 
Critical Edition (Baroda), and deals almost entirely only with writings of 
critics and commentators after the Critical Edition was produced. 



3 But it is a bit of an exaggeration to say, as R P Goldman (2004: RR p. 39) and R P 
Goldman & S J Goldman (2004: 'Ramayana' p. 94) do, that the Valmiki Ramayana is 
"the foundational text for Srlvaisnavism". 




§1.1 The Ramayana says that King Dasaratha's wife Queen Kaikeyl was 
sulking, and to get her out of that mood, he told her that he would give 
her whatever she wished for; she made him promise that he would 
do so (2.10.6-19). She then asked, most shockingly, that Bharata be 
installed as Prince-Regent instead of Rama, and that Rama be exiled 
for 14 years (2.10.27-28). The king, well known for his truthfulness, 
was flabbergasted; he cursed her, reviled her as malicious and wicked; 
he pleaded with her, he cajoled her, and he begged her repeatedly to 
withdraw her demand (2.10.31, 32, 33, 35, 40; 2.11.5, 10, 12-13). But 
she would not. The king could not agree to her demand, nor could he 
refuse it for he felt bound by the bond of righteousness (2.12.16) since 
he had given his word to give her whatever she wished for. Rama, when 
he heard about Dasaratha's promise to Kaikeyl, relieved the king of his 
dilemma and announced his decision to go on exile and thus preserve 
Dasaratha's truthfulness. 

§1.2 Later Dasaratha lamented that he was forced by Kaikeyl, and 
regretted that he had not consulted his advisers, in his confusion because 
of his wife (who had tricked him) (2.53.16). He used the word 'strihetoh' 
('because of [my] wife'); but the commentator Pollock translates it as for 
the sake of a woman' , which is highly misleading — for the phrase for 
the sake of a woman' means (or can mean) 'in order to obtain a woman' 
and suggests that Dasaratha was a victim of lust, sexual desire. 

After tricking her husband Dasaratha into promising her a boon, Kaikeyl 
demanded, as her boon, that Bharata be made the yuvaraja at once 
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and Rama be exiled for 14 years. Being a truthful person, Dasaratha 
could not bring himself to refuse Kaikeyl' s demand. He had made the 
promise because of his wife when his mind was quite confused (2.53.16: 
sammohat strihetoh krtah). 

Laksmana describes Dasaratha as "one who was bound by the [tricky] 
words of his wife" (2.18.2: striyah vakyavasam gatah). The commentator 
Pollock (1986 p.121) (mis-) translates the phrase as the king "bowing 
to the demands of a woman". The Ramayana says that Dasaratha's heart 
was "wrenched by his wife" (2.10.41: striya grhfto hrdayef, Pollock 
translates the phrase as "his heart in the grip of a woman." Bharata says 
that Dasaratha had acted "under the constraint of his wife Kaikeyl" — 
that is, coerced by his wife Kaikeyl (2.97.6: striya niyuktah kaikeyya ); 
Pollock translates it as "under the constraint of a woman — Kaikeyl"; 
Bharata says that Dasaratha did so in order to please his wife (2.98.50: 
striyah priyacikursuh), Pollock translates it as in order to "please a 
woman." Bharadvaja says that he had heard that Rama was exiled by 
his father who was 'coerced by his wife' (2.84.12: striniyuktena ), Pollock 
translates the phrase as "acting under the orders of a woman." The 
repeated translation of the word strf in the above instances as ' a woman ' 
instead of 'his wife' robs Kaikeyl of her identity and presents her merely 
as a woman and is suggestive of sexual perversity and unmastered 
sexual desire on the part of the old king. 

R P Goldman (1980, p. 162) had already said that Dasaratha put lust 
before polity and now the commentator Pollock slides into a whole 
torrent of abuse of Dasaratha, accusing him of 'sexual perversity', ‘sexual 
excess' and 'unmastered sexual desire' which makes him capable of 
'unspeakable deeds' (1986, p.15 n.15; p. 16, p. 58). He says that Dasaratha 
should be viewed as "one of several studies in calamitous passion . . . along 
with Ravana himself" (1986, p. 59); that "(Dasaratha) is not once shown 
to possess any awareness of the need to uphold righteousness" (1986, p. 
60); that Dasaratha's "passion for Kaikeyl" led to "his flagrant violation 
of dharma'" (1986p. 346, n.10); and that "his sexual immoderation was 
rewarded with death (and) so too will be Ravana's" (1991, pp. 330-331). 
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Blindly following Pollock, other American academics accuse Dasaratha 
of 'unmastered sexual desire' and of being corrupt like Ravana and call 
him an "exemplar of uncontrolled passion like Ravana" (R P Goldman 
and S J Goldman 1996, pp.72, 73-74& p. 74 n.291; Sally Sutherland2001, 
p. 227, p. 228 and similarly also 2003, p.154). 

And none of the above commentators take into account that the VR 
describes Dasaratha as one who was virtuous (1.8.1: dharmajna, 
mahatma ; 1.8.3: dharmatma ), who had conquered his senses 
(1.6.3: vijitendriyah ; 1.6.2: vasl (who had his senses under control), a 
description of Dasaratha repeated in 2.10.1 as well as in 2.98.37 (and is 
used in 2.61.18 to describe disciplined ascetics for leading solitary life 
in the forest) we cannot accept Pollock's [RV 2) translation of this word 
in 2.10.1 as "gladly", although correctly translating the word in 2.61.18. 
The word is used in several verses to describe Rama as one who had 
conquered his senses (1.1.8, 2.17.1, 3.14.28, 4.4.8). 

The Ramayana says that Dasaratha was "a royal seer like one of the great 
seers" (1.6.2: maharsikalpo rajarsi), virtuous, truthful and "as free from 
taint as the sky" (2.31.6: satyavadl dharmatma . . . akasa iva nispahko . 

. .). The sage Vasista, the royal priest, said that Dasaratha had acted "in 
the performance of righteousness" although it cost him his life (2.76.4). 
When Dasaratha died, he went to heaven and Lord Siva himself praised 
his virtues (6.107.7-8). It was his righteousness that gained Dasaratha 
entry into heaven, for as Sumantra (2.46.44) said, only one who is of 
good conduct can enter heaven; the Ramayana describes Dasaratha as 
shining in his glory in heaven (6.107.10). We see that from the beginning 
to the end, the Ramayana showers only the highest praise on Dasaratha. 
One may see also the paragraph on "tags" discussed earlier. 

The commentator Pollock's statements on Dasaratha in RV2 are in total 
contradiction to what the Valmlki-ramayana says. On the one hand, his 
comments are based on a pre-Valmlkian text of the Ramayana that he 
hypothesizes, although as R P Goldman (2003, p. 22) says, there is no 
evidence of an earlier version of the Rama story ever having existed. On 
the other hand, Pollock dismisses the praise given in numerous places in 
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the Ramayana as merely formulaic or ironic or a part of the rehabilitation 
by a secondary redactor. He makes the futile claim (irrelevant to the 
study of Valmlki-ramayana) that Valmiki had altered the 'original' story 
of Dasaratha. 

§2 The broad outline of the events described below are known to all. 
Bharata and Satrughna had gone, with Bharata's uncle Yudhajit who had 
come to fetch them (2.1.2, 4), to far-away Rajagrha, and they stayed there 
for quite a while, enjoying the warm hospitality of their uncle (2. 1.6-7). 
Meanwhile, Rama administered the kingdom following Dasaratha's 
orders (2.1.11-12). Observing that Rama was carrying out his duties 
very well, and conscious of his own old age, Dasaratha wished to make 
him the Prince-Regent and himself retire from kingly duties (2.1.33). 4 
In consultation with his ministers, he chose Rama as the Prince-Regent 
(2.1.34: niscitya sacivaih sardham Yuvarajam amanyata). 

He then convened a meeting of the assembly of the chief men and nobles 
of the kingdom; he told them that he was weary with old age (2.2.6) 
and wished to hand over the reins of the kingdom to Rama and asked 
for their approval of his choice (2.2.8ff). The assembly, realizing the 
righteousness ( dharma ) and statecraft ( artha ) of the king (2.2.14-15) 
gave its enthusiastic approval and urged Dasaratha to make Rama the 
Prince-Regent without delay (2.2.34: ksipram). 

Dasaratha noted that it was Caitra, an auspicious month, and asked 
Vasista and others to make preparations for Rama's consecration (2.3.4). 
He then called Rama, and told him of his decision that he (Rama) shall 
be consecrated as Prince-Regent on the auspicious day of Pusya [of that 
month]. Pusya is considered to be most auspicious, especially for events 
like marriages or consecration as king or prince-regent. 

Then, sometime after everyone who had come for the assembly had left, 
King Dasaratha had further consultations with his counsellors (2.4.1). 

4 Note that all references are to the Critical Edition (Baroda). Reference to the Southern 

recension is occasionally given, in square brackets. The symbol RV will stand for the 
multi-volume translation, with notes, comments and annotations etc., edited by R P 
Goldman etal (Princeton Univ. Press). 
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The Ramayana does not spell out what they told him; we have to surmise 
as to what happened at the meeting from what the king said to Rama 
later. Apparently one of the things the king learnt at the meeting was 
that the auspicious day of Pusya was the very next day. For the Ramayana 
says that after hearing his counsellors, the king was determined that 
Rama should be consecrated on the next day itself, and he declared: 
"Tomorrow is Pusya, and Rama shall be consecrated tomorrow" (2.4.2). 
Apparently, he did not wish to wait for a whole month for the next Pusya 
day to arrive. 

Dasaratha, who had already told Rama that he had been chosen to 
become the Prince-Regent, now sends for him again, to tell him that the 
consecration will take place the very next day. His words to Rama give 
the reason for such early ceremony. 

He said that he had had repeated dreams lately — inauspicious, ominous, 
dreadful dreams (2.4.17: asubhan svapnan darunan). He had consulted 
astrologers and learnt that his own birth star was obstructed by hostile 
planets (2.4.18) and that the dreams portended that a king was "about 
to die or meet with some dreadful misfortune" (2.4.19: raja va mrtyum 
apnoti ghoram va apadam rcchati). 

He was afraid that he was very near to the end of his life and he said 
that he wanted the consecration of Rama as Prince-Regent to take place 
before he (Dasaratha) lost his senses and his mind (2.4.20: tadyavadeva 
me ceto na vimuhyati raghava ). Then the king told Rama of his decision 
to consecrate him as yuvaraja the very next day as it was the auspicious 
day of Pusya (2.4.21-22). He then asked Rama to observe the necessary 
vows and precautions that night in preparation for the ceremony the 
next day (2.4.23-24). 

The verses 2.4.17-24 brings to a natural end the topic of Dasaratha's 
decision to consecrate Rama: the king has said why and why the haste 
to have it performed on the very next day. (We note that he had been 
keen to have the consecration on a Pusya day; the next day happened 
to be Pusya; the Pusya day after that will come only a month later.) 
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Therefore, it is strange that after asking Rama to prepare himself for 
the consecration, Dasaratha suddenly says that the praptakala for 
the consecration is during Bharata's absence (2.4.25-27). The word 
praptakala may be translated as the ‘best time', or as the available slot 
of time, or as the destined time. But why is there this sudden mention 
of Bharata? 

When Dasaratha mentioned Bharata's name, did he mean that Rama's 
consecration should be held the next day itself, as scheduled, “because 
Bharata was away”, or “although Bharata was away and could not be 
present at the ceremony?” Some critics, especially those who wish to 
portray Dasaratha in a bad light, say that Dasaratha was scheming to 
break a promise that they allege he had made many many years ago that 
Bharata will succeed him on the throne. They say so on the basis of their 
interpretation of verses 2.4.25-27 and 2.99.3. Let us first consider the 
verses 2.4.25-27: 

viprositas ca bharato yavad eva purad itah \ 
tavad eva abhisekas te praptakalo mato mama \ \ 25 \ \ 
kamam khalu satam vrtte bhrata te bharatah sthitah | 
jyesthanuvartl dharmatma sanukroso jitendriyah || 26 || 
kim tu cittam manusyanam anityam iti me matih | 
satam ca dharmanityanam krtasobhi ca raghava || 27 || 

The critics , including the commentator Pollock say that Dasaratha 
meant that the time when Bharata is away is precisely the best time 
for Rama's consecration (25); that although Bharata follow the ways of 
good men, is deferential to his elders and is righteous (26), still, man's 
mind is inconstant — even that of a good man — and therefore it is 
best to present such a man with an accomplished fact ( krtasobhi ) (27). 5 
Underlying the critics' stand is their theory that Dasaratha had long ago 
made a promise that Kaikeyl's son (Bharata) will succeed him on the 

5 See e.g. Pollock (1986: RV, vol. 2). His translation of the word krtasobhi is 
open to serious criticism. The word krtasobhi refers to the splendid nature, 
the praiseworthiness of an act; Pollock's translation of it as ‘an accomplished 
act', a fait accompli, ignores the epithet 'sobhl ‘in the word. 
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throne, that Dasaratha remembered the promise 6 and was scheming 
to break that promise and consecrate Rama as the yuvaraja by present 
Bharata with a 'fait accompli ' that he cannot challenge easily. 7 This is 
discussed further in §4.1 - §4.5.2 below, where the above mentioned 
basis of the critics' stand is challenged. 

Meanwhile, returning to verses 2.4.25-27, we see that 2.4.25 can be 
interpreted differently too, as Dasaratha saying, "I think that it is destiny 
Q praptakala ) that your consecration should take place when Bharata is 
away (25). Bharata certainly defers to his elder brother and walks in 
the path of the good and virtuous and has conquered his senses (26). 
The human mind is fickle — so I think — but a virtuous person (like 
Bharata) will only praise a good deed (the consecration ceremony held 
in his absence) that has been done ( krtasobhiy (27). The word krtasobhi 
refers to the splendid nature, the praiseworthiness of an act; to translate 
it as 'an accomplished act', a fait accompli (as the commentator Pollock 
(1986) and some other critics do), is to ignore the epithet 'sobhi' in the 
word. 

From what we have seen earlier, when Dasaratha talked about the human 
mind being fickle, he could not have been referring to the possibility of 
Bharata making a demand for the throne; Dasaratha was only exhibiting 
his fear of losing his own mind and senses and even his life very soon. 
Indeed, he had already referred to this fear when he told Rama that he 
should get consecrated before he, Dasaratha, becomes confused and 
loses his senses (2.4.18-20). 8 When he wailed to Kaikeyl he described 

6 See e.g. Pollock (1986: RV, vol. 2 p. 27 and notes on 2.4.25 and 2.99.3), Sutherland 
(1992: p. 244). Some commentaries, written long before the CE was produced, 
also make similar comments; see for instance Govindaraja's and Nagesa Bhatta's 
commentaries on 2.4.25 and 2.99 [107]. 3. 

7 This theory, espoused by Pollock (1986: RV, vol. 2) is found in some medieval 
commentaries; see e.g. Tilaka of Nagesa Bhatta: "anyatha bharatah pratibadhniyad 
iti bhavah” Commentators like Nagesa Bhatta and Govindaraja claim that Dasaratha 
had promised at the time of marrying Kaikeyl that Bharata will be his successor, and 
that he now wanted to renege on the promise. They rely on 2.99.3 taken literally, and 
go on to say that promises made at the time of marriage can be broken! See their 
comments on 2.99.3. 

8 See Mahesvara Tirtha’s commentary Tattvadfpika, on verse 27. 
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himself as gatayusa, that is, one who had come to the end of his life 
(2.11.12), it was a widely held belief that a man becomes confused and 
loses his senses and mind as death approaches him. Bharata refers to 
this in verse 2.98.51: antakale hi bhutani muhyanti iti purasrutih. SIta 
also refers to it while condemning Ravana for abducting her (3.54.16). 

§3.1 Bharata's absence had nothing to do with the urgency Dasaratha 
felt for Rama's consecration. Telling Rama that the consecration has to 
take place when Bharata was away, he probably merely "forestalled" 
a possible request from Rama that the consecration be held after 
Bharata's return; for he, Rama, would naturally have liked Bharata 
and Satrughna to be present at the event. Dasaratha was apparently 
unwilling to admit to Rama for a second time that he was mortally afraid 
that his death was imminent and of losing his senses, and so he gave 
another reason, ostensibly based on statecraft, that though Bharata was 
righteous and deferred to Rama, "even the mind of a good person may 
be inconstant" (2.4.27) 9 . That is how some people interpret the verse. 
But that interpretation is not consistent with what Dasaratha said in the 
previous verse. He said Bharata had conquered his senses, that is, was 
not jealous, and always acted according to the wishes of elders (2.4.26: 
satam vrtte sthitah; jyesthanuvartf dharmatma sanukroso jitendriyah ). 

As the Ramayana says, the old king wanted to see Rama as ruler of the 
land before he (Dasaratha) died (2.1.33). One cannot really claim 10 that 
Dasaratha wanted the consecration to take place the following day 
"lest Bharata have time to return and contest the succession". After all, 
as even Manthara declared, it was universally recognized that only the 
eldest son of a king is chosen to succeed to the throne (2.8.15: . . Jyeste 
hi . . . rajyatantrani parthivah/sthapayanti . . .); it certainly was the case 
with the Iksvaku family to which Dasaratha belonged, as the court priest 

9 Here, we see the poet's technique of pointing to things that are to happen: here, 
Kaikeyi's change of heart regarding Rama's consecration. The technique is seen again 
when Kausalya, just before she learns of Dasaratha's promise to Kaikeyl, refers to him 
as one who is true to his promise (2.17.12: satyapratijna). 

10 As Pollock (1986: RV vol. 2, p. 6) does, and as had been stated in some medieval 
commentaries by authors who however had only corrupted versions of the Ramayana 
available to them. 
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Vasista pointed out (2.102.30); Bharata too declared, more than once, 
that that is the only proper rule of succession (2.73.7, 2.97.10); so did 
Manthara (2.8.15). 

It is unrealistic to suggest that Bharata might claim for himself the right 
of succession, if he was present when it is announced that Rama was to 
be made the Yuvaraja. For, (1) there is absolutely no evidence that he 
ever wished to be Dasaratha' s successor; (2) As we saw above, Bharata 
knew - even Manthara did - that normally, kingship would always go 
to the eldest son, unless he was unfit for kingship - and Rama was the 
king's eldest son; further, (3) Whoever is proposed for the kingship has 
to be approved not only by the king but also by his counsellors as well 
as by the assembly consisting of the nobles of the court, the chiefs of the 
cities and provinces and representatives of ordinary citizens of Ayodhya 
- and the choice of Rama as successor was enthusiastically received by 
them all; (4) When Rama has been chosen with the enthusiastic approval 
of the assembly, Bharata can contest it only by force of arms; but this is 
impossible as is shown below. 

The Ramayana portrays Bharata as possessing many noble qualities, 
but it does not say anything about his prowess. On the other hand 
Rama's prowess as a warrior is mentioned again and again in regard 
to incidents which took place even before the issue of his consecration 
came up: his successful encounter with Marlca and Subahu, the sage 
Visvamitra giving him many divine weapons, his breaking the bow in 
Janaka's court, the bows and inexhaustible quivers and arrows that 
Varuna had bestowed on Dasaratha, who in turn had given them as a gift 
to Rama (2.28.12). He had also shown his prowess by killing the asura 
Timidhvaja's son in a battle, on account of which Brahma had rewarded 
him with divine weapons (2.39.11). Thus, Rama was a very great warrior 
and Bharata could be no match for him. In addition, Rama's consecration 
had been approved by the king's ministers, by the assembly of nobles 
and counsellors, and by the public. There was no way Bharata could 
have mounted a struggle against Rama even if he would want to. 

§3.2 The commentator Pollock makes the absurd claim that "everybody 
in the Ayodhyakanda expects Bharata to mount a struggle for power", 
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including Dasaratha, Kausalya, Guha and the seer Bharadvaja. 11 It 
was seen above that the Ramayana contains nothing to suggest that 
Dasaratha expected Bharata to mount a struggle for power. Kausalya did 
tell Bharata, "You wanted the kingship, and here you have it ... as a result 
of Kaikeyf s cruel deed" (2.69.6). But Kausalya spoke those words when 
she was overcome by sorrow and had just been rendered unconscious by 
her anguish (2.69.5: . . . duhkhartam patitam nastacetanam || ) and was 
lamenting, drowned in her many sorrows (2.69.12: . . . vilapamanam . . . | 

. . . sokair bahubhir avrtam 1 1 ). Her harsh words to Dasaratha, uttered in 
the anguish of her grief should not be taken literally (See 2.56.1 1-13). 12 
Regarding Guha, when he saw Bharata's army approaching, he thought 
of various possible reasons: "Perhaps to capture or kill us? Perhaps it 
is Bharata coming to kill Rama? Perhaps Bharata is not ill-disposed 
to Rama at all" (2.78.3-4, 8), and later he puts his doubts as a direct 
question to Bharata. This does not at all mean that he had expected 
Bharata to launch a struggle for power. In fact, the poet makes use of 
Kausalya' s words referred to above, and Guha's words too, in order to 
praise Bharata, just as he makes Bharadvaja say to Bharata that he hopes 
Bharata had not set out with intention to harm Rama in order to enjoy 
his power, unchallenged (2.84.13). It is unfair of a commentator to zero 
in on those words of Bharadvaja and ignore his explanation immediately 
after Bharata protested his innocence, that he knew what was in 
Bharata's heart and only asked the question to hear the confirmation 
spelled out so that Bharata's fame be magnified (2.84.20: aprccham 
tvam tava atyartham kfrtim samabhivardhayan ). Bharadvaja was a rishi 

11 See Pollock (1986: RV vol. 2 p. 16). He makes the absurd claim that a struggle for 
power "was the established pattern of behaviour" among brothers. The words "There 
is no brotherly love among heroes" quoted by him are the raksasa Prahasta's words to 
Ravana (in the Uttarakanda) and have no merit in discussing Bharata. The accepted 
norm and established pattern of behaviour is given rather by Sugrlva’s eagerness to 
return the throne to Vail (when the latter returned after killing Mayavin) and to serve 
under hi and by Rama's admonishment to Laksmana: "How can a brother ever kill 
a brother?” (2.91.6: katham nu putrah pitaram hanyuh kasyamcid apadi \ bhrata va 
bhrataram hanyat saumitre pranam atmanah || ). 

12 2.56.11-12: Kausalya says: putrasokartaya tat tu maya kim api bhasitam || soko 
nasayate dhairyam soko nasayate srutam | soko nasayate sarvarn n'asti sokoasamo 
ripuh || 
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of the highest order. By virtue of his tapas, he knew all that happened to 
Rama during his 14 years of exile (6.112.14: sarvam mamaitad viditam 
tapasa dharmavatsala). The great rishi could divine not only things that 
had happened but also things that were yet to happen. We note also that 
he entertained most lavishly Bharata, his army and the vast numbers of 
people who accompanied him on his way to Citrakuta to persuade Rama 
to return to Ayodhya (2. sarga 85). 

We see that the poet uses all three incidents (with Kausalya, Guha and 
Bharadvaja) in order to emphasize to us, his audience, Bharata's nobility 
and affection for Rama. 

We see then that it could have been only because either Rama had 
expressed the wish that Bharata could be present at the consecration, 
or because Dasaratha was forestalling the expression of such a wish 
and was unwilling to confess to Rama for a second time that, he was 
afraid of imminent death or loss of his senses. We must note that he did 
not tell the assembly about his dreams and his fear of imminent death 
or calamity, but merely referred to being weary with age. We can see 
that it was because of his fear of imminent death that he did not wish to 
wait a whole month for the next Pusya day. We must note that although 
Dasaratha's words in (2.4.26-27) can also be interpreted as saying that 
even the mind of a righteous man can be inconstant, they do not indicate 
that Dasaratha had at any time made any promise that Bharata shall be 
his successor. The words might very well be an instance of Valmlkf s 
technique of using words that are cues or pointers to things yet to come. 
The comment in verse 27 that even the mind of a righteous person can 
be inconstant is borne out when we look at Kaikeyl's behaviour in sarga 
7, where she enthusiastically welcomes the news of Rama's impending 
consecration (2.7.29-31), and her behaviour in sargas 9-12 where she 
adamantly wants Rama to be exiled and her son Bharata to be installed 
as the Yuvaraja. 

§3.3 A point to note is that after his meeting with Rama, the king whom 
the poet describes as "the sinless king" (2.10.3: apapah ) went to see 
Kaikeyl as he wanted to give her "the good news" about the consecration 
(2.10.1: priyam akhyatum), because he was very sure that Kaikeyl would 
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receive the news with joy (as indeed she did when she first heard it). 
At the same time the poet also says that Dasaratha was full of extreme 
worry (2.10.5: abhisantrastacetanah ) — no doubt due to his fear caused 
by his dreams and the astrologers' verdict of impending death or other 
calamity. 

§3.4 Let us again go over some facts. Bharata and Satrughna had been 
gone for quite some days, and for all that, Dasaratha knew, they could be 
returning to Ayodhya any moment. Also, Dasaratha had not thought of 
consecrating Rama till quite some days, indeed, some weeks after Bharata 
and Satrughna had left for Rajagrha. 13 These points to the conclusion 
that the thought of consecrating Rama without delay occurred to him 
only on account of the horrible dreams that he had experienced "lately” 
and "repeatedly” (2.4.17) and that of the astrologers' interpretation 
of his horoscope and of his dreams (2.4.18-19), which resulted in his 
mortal fear of imminent death. It is only natural that he did not want any 
delay in a successor being chosen. The Ramayana repeatedly says that a 
delay in appointing a successor to a king who has died is dangerous for 
the kingdom. 14 

§4.1 Some critics (including the commentator Pollock) claim that 
Bharata had a legitimate claim to the throne 15 and that, desirous of 

13 (a) It took Bharata seven or eight days to make the hurried journey back to Ayodhya 
(2.66.8), after being asked to return in order to attend to "urgent business" (2.64.3). 
So we may assume that it must have taken him even more days to go from Ayodhya to 
Rajagrha. And he had stayed on there (2.1.7) for quite a few days, before the thought 
arose in Dasaratha's mind to consecrate Rama as the Yuvaraja (2.1.29-30). 

(b) The statement in R P Goldman and S j Goldman (2004: p. 81), that Bharata 
returned home, "alerted to the catastrophe at Ayodhya through prophetic dreams" is 
not correct. 

14 For instance: (i) Dasaratha died when all his four sons were away; the ministers then 
said that ' some Iksvaku prince' should be consecrated king ' here and now ' (2.61.7: 
adyaiva ); (ii) on the very first day after the funeral services for Dasaratha were over, 
the deputies of the king requested Bharata to accept the kingdom "this very day " 
(2.73.3: tvam adya bhava no raja ); (iii) as Vail lay dying, the monkeys urged Tara to 
consecrate Ahgada immediately, lest the kingdom be overrun by enemies; and Vali 
himself asked Sugrlva to become the king at once, "this very day" (4.19.14-16 ; 4.22.5 
: adyaiva). 

15 See Govindaraja’s comments on 2.10.5 and 2.99.3; and Pollock (1986: RV, vol. 2, pp. 
6 - 27). 
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handing over the kingship to Rama, Dasaratha made the arrangements 
for getting Rama consecrated as the Yuvaraja during Bharata's absence 
so that the latter, presented with a fait accompli, would not be able to 
mount an opposition. 16 The critics' claim rests really on one and only 
one verse: 2.99.3, where Rama says to Bharata: 

pura bhratah pita nab sa mataram te samudvahan \ 
matamahe samasrausrausid rajyasulkam anuttamam || 

that is, that at the time of marrying Kaikeyl, Dasaratha had promised 
his kingdom as rajyasulka - that is, that Kaikeyi's son will succeed him 
as king. 17 The critics say that Dasaratha remembered his promise of 
rajyasulka and schemed to get Rama consecrated as the Yuvaraja during 
Bharata's absence from Ayodhya. 18 We examine this claim below. 

§4.2 There is nothing in the Ramayana other than Rama's words in 2.99.3 
that even remotely suggests that Dasaratha had ever made a promise of 
rajyasulka; and there is certainly nothing in the Ramayana to indicate 
that Dasaratha ever remembered such a promise. Some critics attempt, 
by the use of idiosyncratic translations, to show that Manthara's words 
in verse 2.8.23 points to the conclusion that Dasaratha had made such 
a promise. 

16 See Pollock (1986: RV, vol. 2, p. 27). We shall see that Pollock is far from correct on 
this point, and that his remarks about Dasaratha are consistently condemnatory of 
him. 

17 (a) See e.g. Pollock (1986: RV, vol. 2, pp. 12, 27-28); see also Govindaraja's commentary 
on 2.10.5. 

(b) 2.99.3-6: pura bhratah pita nahsa mataram te samudvahan \ matamahe samasrausit 
rajyasulkam anuttamam || 3 || devasure ca samgrame jananyai tava parthivah \ 
samprahrsto dadau raja varam aradhitah prabhuh || 4 || tatah sa sampratisravya 
tava matayasasvini \ ayacata narasrestham dvau varau varavarnini || 5 || tava rajyam 
naravyaghra mama pravrajanam tatha \ tacca raja tatha tasyai niyuktah pradadau 
varam || 6 || There is in fact no totally acceptable interpretation of 2.99.3. Pollock, 
along with Govindaraja and others, takes it literally. That would mean that Dasaratha 
deliberately broke his (alleged) promise and tried to consecrate Rama as the yuvaraja. 
If we take 2.99.3 as a story invented by Rama, it would imply that Rama was saying 
that his father was not truthful. Rama was apparently willing to invent the story in 
2.99.3 in order to somehow console Bharata who was confused and grieving; and the 
story had the desired effect. Bharata ceased blaming himself and his parents. 
Pollock's translations of verses 2.8.23 and 3.45.7 are not really acceptable. 

18 See Pollock (1986: RV, vol. 2, p. 27), Nagesa Bhatta and Govindaraja on 2.10.5 and 
2.99.3. 
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§4.3 We note that Manthara tells Kaikeyl that Rama's consecration will 
deny forever the possibility of Bharata ascending the throne (2.8.13), 
but she does not say that Dasaratha had ever promised to make Bharata 
the king. If Dasaratha had ever made such a promise, and if Manthara 
knew about it, she would have dinned it into KaikeyT's ears. Manthara 
tells Kaikeyl that Dasaratha had offered her (Kaikeyl) two boons long, 
long ago, at the battle between the devas and the asuras (2.9.13, 21), 
but she does not say that Dasaratha had ever promised that Bharata will 
succeed him to the throne. 

(Indeed, it is highly doubtful whether Dasaratha had years earlier made 
an offer of two boons to Kaikeyl as Manthara alleged. Kaikeyl does not 
seem to have remembered the incident. Her face probably showed 
great disbelief and puzzlement at what Manthara said, for Manthara 
now added that it was Kaikeyl herself who had told her of the incident. 
Further, Manthara's story is highly suspected when one takes into 
account the fact that it is extremely unusual that a young woman from 
a far-away country would have been the charioteer for King Dasaratha 
in a battle against asuras. Besides, we have seen that we cannot accept 
everything that Manthara says. 

This shows that it is incorrect to translate 2.8.23 as Manthara telling 
Kaikeyi that that the kingdom by rights, belonged to Bharata. What 
Manthara said was, “If Bharata obtains the kingdom legally (2.8.23: yadi 
ced bharato dharmad rajyam avapsyati ).” We note also that Manthara 
asked Kaikeyl to use her womanly wiles, to be aware of her power as a 
wedded wife and to sulk till Dasaratha offers a boon and swears it too 
(2.9.16, 2.9.19: budhyasva saubhagyabalam atmanah), and then to ask 
Dasaratha to banish Rama to the forest and consecrate Bharata as the 
Yuvaraja (2.9.22-23). That is exactly what Kaikeyl did; she did not say 
that the king had promised that her son would succeed him; she only 
repeated what Manthara had said and told Dasaratha that he had once 
promised her two boons; and, by sulking, as advised by Manthara, 
she tricked her loving husband to make a promise to grant whatever 
she wished for (2.10.11). When Dasaratha, who had become quite 
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confused and bewildered, made the promise, Kaikeyl then demanded 
that Bharata be made the Yuvaraja and that Rama be exiled to the forest 
(2.10.26-28). The point to note is that neither Manthara nor Kaikeyl nor 
Dasaratha ever recalled any promise of "rajya-sulka” having been made 
at any time. If Dasaratha had indeed made such a promise when he 
married Kaikeyl, it is absolutely inconceivable that Manthara would not 
have remembered it and that Kaikeyl too would not have remembered 
it (especially when she was about to demand that Bharata be made the 
Yuvaraja); and if he had indeed made a promise of rajya-sulka, Dasaratha 
for his part, being truthful and righteous (as the Ramayana repeatedly 
describes him), would have fulfilled his promise, with the consent of 
his counsellors and of Rama himself. We must note that the Ramayana 
speaks very highly of Dasaratha's character, describing him as one who 
was truthful, devoted to righteousness, had conquered his senses, as 
one who pleased his subjects by his righteousness and whose character 
was free from blemish. 19 We have to bear in mind that what the epic 
itself says is of the greatest value, and of much greater value than what 
any personage in the epic itself might say. 

§4.4.1 All this strongly suggests that a promise of rajya-sulka had not 
been made at all. Dasaratha's desire to make Rama the prince regent 

19 Valmlki describes Dasaratha as a “a royal seer like one of the great seers" (1.6.2: 
maharsikalpo rajarsis trisu lokesu visrutah ), as one who had conquered his senses 
(1.6.3: vijitendriyah ; 1.10.1: vasi ), as always adhering to truth, true to his vows, 
and as free from blemish (1.6.5: satyabhisamdha; 1.7.15: anaghah ), who pleased 
his subjects in accordance with righteousness" (1.7.16: praja dharmena rahjayan ); 
who was wise and righteous (1.8.3: dharmatma ) ; 1.8.1: dharmajha, mahatma and 
similarly in 1.8.3 ; 1.10.8: dharmavit. To give some instances from later sargas, the 
poet describes Dasaratha as "pure-hearted" (2.11.14: visuddhabhavah ), "righteous 
and majestic" (2.12.18: sriman ... dharmikah ), "truthful and righteous lord of men, 
like the ocean in profundity and as free from taint as the sky" (2.31.6: sa satyvadl 
dharmatma gambhiryat sagaropamah | akasa iva nispanko narendrah), "righteous" 
(2.37.11: dharmatma) and as "a man of noble vision" (2.58.57: udara-darsanah). 
After he died, Dasaratha entered heaven, which no man who had done an unrighteous 
act can enter, and Lord Siva himself praised him as glorious (6.107.7-8) 

We have to bear in mind that what Valmlki, the author of the epic, says is of the 
greatest value, and of much greater value than what any personage in the epic itself 
might say. This shows that even if we omit the sargas 1.1 to 2.10, as Pollock (1986: 
RV, vol. 2, p. 28) would like us to, his conclusions are wrong; the Valmiki Ramayana is 
consistent in its high praise of Dasaratha's character. 
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is mentioned as early as sarga one (see 2.1.34), while the so-called 
promise of 'rajya-sulka' is mentioned suddenly ninety-eight sargas 
later, in 2.99.3. In that verse, Rama tells Bharata that Dasaratha when 
he married Kaikeyl had promised her father that her son would succeed 
him as king of Ayodhya. We are then faced with the question of what 
to make of Rama's words in 2.99.3. This question is discussed below in 
great detail. 

§4.4.2 Firstly, in regard to verse 2.99.3, (the only verse which speaks 
of 'rajya-sulka'), we stress that one should not jump to take the word 
'rajya-sulka' as signifying 'bride-price' as some critics do. The term really 
means 'royal nuptial-gift'. 20 We recall that Valmlki describes Dasaratha 
as a great archer (2.10.25: mahesvasa), who had the ability to shoot by 
the mere sound of the target (2.57.8:sabdavedhl) — ability that we may 
assume was of great value when, as an ally of the devas themselves, he 
fought against the asuras who were known to often make themselves 
invisible while waging battle. Ksatriyas were expected to possess valour, 
not wealth in the form of lands or jewels. King Dasaratha, renowned as 
a great archer and a valorous ksatriya warrior — the devas themselves 
had him as an ally in their battle against the asuras (2.9.9) — would 
certainly not have paid a 'bride-price' to obtain the hand of Kaikeyl by 
promising that her son will succeed him on the throne. 21 Indeed, he had 
no absolute right to choose his successor. (See §3.1 above, on how a 
successor to the throne is chosen.) 

§4.4.3 More than once Rama declares that it is paramount for him that 
his father's reputation for truthfulness shall remain unsullied. Even 
the citizens of Ayodhya say that Rama was going on exile in order to 
keep the truthfulness of his father's words (2.30.7: riecchaty anrtam 
kartum pitaram). Indeed, as Rama told his father Dasaratha, "It is not 

20 Even the dictionaries give this meaning. For instance, rajya = royal (Monier-Williams 
Dictionary) and sulka = nuptial present; present given by the bridegroom to his bride 
(Apte: Sanskrit-English Dictionary). 

21 However, when Dasaratha accepted Kaikeyi as one of his Queens, people might have 
assumed that her son would become his successor since the senior Queens Kausalya 
and Sumitra had no sons at that time. 
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the kingdom, nor comfort nor even STta that I desire, but that you remain 
truthful and not false”. 22 As he tells Bharata, he is keen that his father's 
words should not become false (2.99.19: catvaras tanayavara vayam 
narendram satyastham bharata carama). Indeed, in order to maintain 
the truthfulness of his father's words, Rama readily agreed to go on 
exile, as Kaikeyl had demanded as boon from Dasaratha. 

If Rama had known that Dasaratha had ever made a promise that 
Kaikeyl's son would succeed him on the throne, then in order that his 
father's words be truthful, Rama should have, and would have, excused 
himself and not have agreed to be made the Yuvaraja. But Rama did not 
do so. We have to conclude therefore that when the high drama was 
taking place in Ayodhya, Rama was not aware of any such promise made 
by Dasaratha at the time he married Kaikeyl. 

We note also that Rama, in his arguments with Kausalya who was 
urging him not to go on exile, did not claim that Dasaratha had long ago 
promised that Kaikeyl's son will succeed him as the king (2 sargas 18- 
21), and this in spite of the fact that one of Kausalya's first remarks was 
that Dasaratha was one who keeps his promises (2.17.12: satyapratijna). 
Similarly, in his arguments with Laksmana who was also urging him 
not to go on exile, Rama did not claim that Dasaratha had long ago 
promised that Kaikeyl's son will succeed him as the king, even though 
he emphasized the king's truthfulness, calling him "a truthful man, true 
to his word'' (2.19.7). 23 Further, Rama tells STta that Kaikeyl had been 
granted two boons long ago by Dasaratha, "a man true to his promise'' 
(2.23.20: satyapratijnena), and that (as per the boons asked for by 
Kaikeyl) the king was "compelled by righteousness'' to banish him and 
appoint Bharata as the Yuvaraja (2.23.21-22). He did not say anything 
about any promise by Dasaratha to Kaikeyl's father. 

The arguments presented above show that when Rama was in Ayodhya 
he was not aware of any promise of any rajyasulka by Dasaratha when 

22 Rama says: 2.31.32: naivaham rajyam icchami na sukham na ca maithilim \ tvam 
aham satyam icchami nanrtam purusarsabha || similarly in 2.31.36. 

23 2.19.7: satyah satyabhisamdhas ca nityam satyaparakramah \ 
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he [Dasaratha] married Kaikeyl. The Ramayana gives no clue as to how, 
when Bharata met him in Citrakuta, Rama could have suddenly come 
to know of such a promise of the kingdom as 'rajya-sulka' — a promise 
that neither Dasaratha nor Manthara nor Kaikeyl seem to have ever 
remembered. The only conclusion we are led to is that we cannot take 
Rama's words in verse 2.99.3 as literally true. 

§4.5.1 But one may ask, "How can ever-truthful Rama, described right at 
the beginning as satyavakya (1.1.2), utter words that are not true?" The 
answer is as follows. One should not utter words that are not literally 
true if their purpose is to reap some benefit for oneself; but one may utter 
words that are not literally true if their purpose is to save somebody's 
life, or to save somebody from sorrow. We have a powerful example 
involving Rama himself. As Sumantra was setting out for the forest from 
Ayodhya with Rama, Laksmana and SIta, anguished Dasaratha cried 
out to Sumantra to tarry a while, but Rama asked Sumantra to keep 
going (2.35.33: tistheti raja cukrosa, yahi yahlti raghavah ) and said to 
Sumantra: "You can tell the king that you did not hear him" (2.35.34). 
That is, Rama was asking him to utter words that were not true. Rama 
explains the situation, saying: "To prolong sorrow is the worst thing of 
all" 2A (2.35.34). That is, one should try to lessen a person's sorrow and 
to put an end to it, and one may utter an untruth in order to achieve that 
purpose. 

Consider now the context in which Rama uttered the words in verse 
2.99.3. Bharata, when he met Rama in Citrakuta, railed against his father 
Dasaratha and his mother Kaikeyl, accusing them of acting unrighteously, 
sending Rama on exile and making him, Bharata, the ruler of the 
kingdom (2.97.5, 7). He was overwhelmed by anger against his parents, 
and by grief and feelings of guilt at having become the ruler of the land. 
Rama tried to soothe Bharata; he assured him that he found no fault 
in him (2.97.17) and that both Dasaratha and Kaikeyl were righteous 
persons (2.97.19); but Bharata was not fully pacified and continued to 



24 2 . 35 . 34 : nasrausam iti rajanam upalabdho 'pi vaksyasi \ dram dubkhasya papistham 

iti ramas tarn abravit 1 1 
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lament (2.98.14). Rama again tried to comfort him (2.98.14 ff.), 25 but 
Bharata continued to be racked by pain and sorrow (98.46 ff.). Moved 
by compassion for him and in order to put an end to his feelings of guilt, 
sorrow and anger towards his parents, Rama said to Bharata words 
which were not literally true: he told Bharata that Dasaratha had long 
ago, at the time he wed Kaikeyl, promised that her son would succeed 
him on the throne (2.99.3); Rama concluded with the words "Do not 
feel sorrow and despair" (2.99.19: ma visadam). Rama's words were 
meant to console Bharata; indeed the entire sarga is devoted to Rama's 
attempt to console Bharata; there had been in reality no promise of 
rajya-sulka made by Dasaratha. Note that in the very next verse, which 
begins sarga 100, the poet summarizes sarga 99 and says that Jabali 
addressed "Rama who was consoling Bharata" (2.100.1: asvasayantam 
bharatam ... ramam). 

The story of Dasaratha's promise of rajya-sulka, a story which would 
justify KaikeyT's demand and Dasaratha's acquiescence to it, seems 
to have been invented by Rama out of compassion for Bharata purely 
in order to put a speedy end to the latter's anguish and sorrow and 
feelings of guilt, because his earlier attempts to console him had been 
unsuccessful. The words uttered by Rama were not true, but he always 
held - as he used to tell SIta - that showing compassion is the highest 
righteousness and duty (5.36.34: anrsamsyam paro dharmah). 

§4.5.2 There are other, similar instances in the Ramayana. To mention 
only one briefly: Hanuman told SIta, "There is none among Sugrlva's 
army of monkeys who is not superior or equal to me; after all, it is not the 
best who gets sent forth on an errand. If even I could reach here, those 
mighty monkeys can also do so quite easily [leaping across the ocean]" 
(5.37.37-38). But Hanuman knew that none of the other monkeys 
except Angada was capable of leaping over the ocean and reaching 
Lanka, and that Angada had been diffident about his ability to achieve 

25 Rama tells Bharata: "Do not grieve" (2.98.37: ma soco). Bharata says: 2.98.47: 
dharmabandhena baddho ‘ smi tenemam neha mataram | hanmi tivrena dandena 
dandarham papakarinim || 2.98.50: ko hi dharmarthayor hinam idrsam karma 
kilbisam \ striyah priyacikursuh san kuryad dharmajha dharmavit | | 
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the return leap (4.64.19, 5.28.33]. How could he then make such an 
untruthful statement to SIta? The answer is found in the words he said 
to SIta immediately afterwards. Valmlki says that Hanuman comforted 
SIta saying: "So, enough of this anguish and misery! Give up your grief! 
The monkey captains will reach Lanka in one bound!" (5.37.39). Take 
heart . . . you will soon see your sorrows ended" (5.37.45). 26 Hanuman 
continued to comfort her saying, "Please, don't give way to weeping, 
don't feel sorrow." (5.37.51) and SIta felt refreshed, "like the earth with 
half-ripe crops on receiving a shower" (5.38.2). 

We can now see that it was in order to lift SIta out of her sorrow that 
Hanuman told SIta that all the monkeys were superior to him and could 
cross the ocean easily — statements that are not truthful. Hanuman' s 
words belong in the same class as Rama's words (discussed earlier) to 
Sumantra and to Bharata, respectively. 

§5.1.1 Some critics claim that Dasaratha had not mastered his sexual 
desires 27 and that he gave Kaikeyl the boon due to his infatuation for 

26 5.37.37-39: Hanuman says to SIta: mattah pratyavarah kas cinnasti sugrivasamnidhau 
|| aham tavad iha praptah kim punas te mahabalah \ na hi prakrstah presyante 
presyante hitare janah || tad alam paritapena devi soko vyapaitu te \ ekotpatena te 
lahkam esyanti hariyuthapah \ | 5.37.45: ksipram devi sokasya param yasyasi maithili | 

27 I have in mind Indian critics like K S R Sastri, who wrote twenty or more years before 
the CE was produced, and who relied on the corrupted recensions which alone were 
available at that time and which easily led to the misunderstanding of many verses. 
I have in mind also modern western commentators like Pollock, writing twenty or 
more years after the CE was produced and claiming to write on the basis of the CE. 
Pollock (1986: RV, vol. 2), and some other critics, seem to be obsessed with the idea 
that Dasaratha was guilty of sexual excess. In footnote no. 15, on p. 15, Pollock speaks 
of "the 'sexual' perversity of Rama's foils, Vail, Ravana, and Dasaratha himself . . . 

on the next page he piles a lot of abuse on Dasaratha, saying that, "like Ravana", 
Dasaratha "has erred through 'sexual' immoderation" and says "Rama himself is 
dispossessed and driven from his country through a tyrant's unrighteous conduct 
(resulting from 'sexual excess’)." Later he claims, on the basis of his translation of 
2.10.25, a translation that is shown to be erroneous, that the verse itself says of 
Dasaratha that "in his mad passion [he] had granted [Kaikeyl] a boon" (p. 27), and, 
saying that Dasaratha "is weak, tyrannical and reckless" due to his "unmastered 
sexual desire" (p. 58), Pollock repeats his gross accusation and adds that "Dasaratha, 
in fact, should be viewed as one of several studies in calamitous passion, along with 
Vail and Ravana" (p. 59). Pollock (1991: RV, 3, pp. 330-331) again accuses Dasaratha 
of 'sexual immoderation'. Sally J Sutherland (2001: p. 227) echoes Pollock and 
attributes "insufficient containment of desire” in equal measure to Dasaratha and 
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her, on the basis of which she demanded that Rama be sent into exile 
and that her son Bharata be consecrated as Prince-Regent instead of 
Rama. Let us first look at what seems to have influenced their opinion 
on the question. 

§5.1.2 Sometimes critics give incorrect (or even biased) translation 
of passages in the Valmlki-ramayana and then argue on the basis of 
their translation. For instance, the commentator Pollock translates 
verse 2.10.5: parimrsya ca panibhyam abhisamtrastacetanah \ kami 
kamalapatraksfm uvaca vanitam idam || as follows: "And, as he caressed 
his lotus-eyed wife with his hands, sick with worry and desire, he said 
to her . . ” 28 It is far better to translate the verse as follows: “Stroking 
her with his hands, the affectionate and generous king, his mind gripped 
by terrible fear, said to his beloved lotus-eyed wife as follows." (He was 
gripped with the fear of imminent death.) 

It is misleading to say (as Pollock does in his translation of 2.10.5) that 
Dasaratha was 'sick with desire'. As the poet tells us, Dasaratha who 
knew that Rama loved Kaikeyl like his own mother (2.10.34) (and must 
have also known of her affection for Rama) went to see her, with joy 
in his heart, to give her the good news (2.10.1: priyam akhyatum ) of 
the impending consecration of Rama as the Yuvaraja. Dasaratha was 
old and weary, and at the moment in question was haunted by the fear 
of imminent death. When the king saw Kaikeyl, he knew that she was 
sulking and in a tantrum. In order to lift her out of her sulking mood, he 
gently and affectionately touched her (2.10.5), calling her "my precious", 
"lovely" etc. Probably because the poet uses the word kami at this point 
to describe Dasaratha, the commentator Pollock's translation of (2.10.5) 
claims that Dasaratha went to see Kaikeyl due to (sexual) desire; but 
Valmlki introduces the scene with the description of Dasaratha as one 
who was self-controlled and who had conquered his senses (2.10.1 :vasT). 

Ravana! On p. 228, she says: "Like Dasaratha, [Ravana] is willing to cede control of 
all his possessions to fulfil his desire." See also note 36 below for similar, earlier 
statements by R P Goldman. 

28 See Pollock (1986: RV, vol. 2, p. 102). 
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(Pollock's translation of the word as "gladly" is totally unacceptable.) 29 
Further, the primary meaning of the word ' kama ' (from which the word 
kami is derived, is simply any wish or desire, and it denotes also love 
and affection (see M-W. Dictionary: Sexual love is mentioned last as 
a meaning). The word can denote lust, but more often it denotes just 
love, affection as well as generosity - as one who grants one's desires; 
the word is applied to describe Lord Visnu in this sense. (Perhaps the 
Ramayana describes Dasaratha at this point as a kami - a wish granter-, 
in a sense foretelling his grant of boon to Kaikeyl.) Dasaratha asks 
Kaikeyl as to why she was sulking (2.10.6-8); apparently, he did not 
have the least suspicion that her sulking had anything to do with the 
consecration of Rama; for he tells her that every wish of hers will be 
satisfied even if it cost him his life (2.10.11-12). It is in this context that 
he says: "Is there some guilty man who should be freed, or some innocent 
man I should execute?" (2.10.10) 

Of course, queens were not interested, nor did they play any part, in 
the day-to-day affairs of the kingdom. Dasaratha's statement above 
is therefore only hyperbole, akin to asking a sulking child: "What is it 
that you want? Do you want a horse with wings? Or do you want me 
to get the moon for you?", for the questioner knows that the answer 
will be a "no!"; the child will be assured however that he/she is loved, 
and will talk, and come out of the sulking mood; and when Dasaratha 
said to Kaikeyl: "I promise that I will do whatever will make you happy" 
(2.10.19: karisyami tava pritim sukrtenapi sape ), he did not in the least 
expect that Kaikeyl would ask for anything atrocious. It would be quite 
wrong to take 2.10.10 in a word-for-word literal sense and accuse 
Dasaratha of making an enormously reprehensible offer to Kaikeyl due 
to his "unmastered sexual desire"; 30 the last part (about sexual desire) 
flowing from the flawed understanding of the word kami in 2.10.5. 31 

29 One cannot accept Pollock's translation of the word vasi as 'gladly'. In 2.61.18, the 
word is used to denote ascetics. Note that Dasaratha is described elsewhere too as one 
who had conquered his senses, that is, his passions (for instance 1.6.3: vijitendriyah ). 

30 Wurm (1976: p. 325) and Pollock (1986: RV, vol. 2, p. 58) make the accusation. 

3 1 The word kama means not only 'desire', but also simply 'love, affection, or wish'. In the 
context in question, the old and aged king Dasaratha was greatly worried about his 
imminent death and was not likely to have been interested in amorous activity. 
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§5.1.3 The error in Pollock's interpretation of 2.10.5 can be seen 
if one notices that in the previous verse 2.10.4 the poet compares 
Dasaratha's action to that of a bull elephant caressing his mate wounded 
by a poisoned arrow. Neither verse is even remotely suggestive of 
any 'sexual desire', nor of any erotic favour sought or denied. 32 (Some 
western academics who refer to Dasaratha's action as resembling that 
of a bull elephant caressing his mate seem to deliberately ignore that 
the elephant's mate is described as having been wounded by a poisoned 
arrow: 2.10.4: digdhena viddham . . . mahagaja iva). The Ramayana in 
fact is referring at this point to the fact that Kaikeyl, Dasaratha's mate, 
had been “wounded" by the poisonous advice given by Manthara. 

§5.2 The following line from verse 2.10.25 can also be easily 
misunderstood: tatah param uvacedam varadam kamamohitam. 33 
Here too, the word kama should not be taken to mean sexual love and 
the word kamamohita as denoting one afflicted by 'mad passion'. A 
proper translation of the word ' kamamohita ' here would be: ' one who 
was confused by love and affection'. 34 In the case in question, we must 

Unable to understand the context and correct sense in which 2.10.10 should be 
understood, Pollock (1986: RV, vol. 2, pp. 58, 59) says that Dasaratha's sexual desire 
makes him capable of "unspeakable deeds" and that "Dasaratha should be viewed as 
one of several studies in calamitous passion, along with Vail and Ravana himself” 

32 In support of his erroneous assertion, Pollock (1986: RV, vol. 2, p. 58) discards what 
Valmlki himself has said of Dasaratha in earlier chapters (1.1 to 2.9) — and in later 
chapters too! And uses questionable translations and interpretations of 2.10.5, 
2.10.10 and 2.10.25. 

33 Whereas Valmlki repeatedly and consistently praises Dasaratha, Pollock (1986: RV, 
vol. 2) has only words of condemnation of the king. We are reminded of R. P. Goldman's 
observation that western scholars have little empathy, if at all, for characters like 
the Buddha and Rama. Pollock (1986: RV, vol. 2, p. 102) in his translation says, 
erroneously, that Dasaratha was "sick with worry and desire". He takes kama to 
denote sexual desire; in fact, it might mean simply ' affection '; and the word moha 
may denote either infatuation, or confusion. See also the next note. 

34 Apte's Practical Sanskrit-English Dictionary says: kamah = affection, love; also: desire 
of carnal gratification; moha = confusion. See e.g. the word 'buddhimohena' used in 
4.22.3. Hence, kamamohita = 'influenced or confused by love'. Dasaratha had nothing 
but affection for Kaikeyl and was no doubt confused by her antics and statements. 

In his translation of 2.10.25, Pollock says, erroneously, that Dasaratha "in his mad 
passion had granted her a boon". Translators sometimes make mistakes and other 
errors; for instance, Pollock mistranslates the word deva in 2.14.11 :"kausalya 
suprabha deva pita tvam drastum icchati "(perhaps it should read: "kausalyasupraja 
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remember that Dasaratha was very old, and fearful of his imminent 
death, that he is described as a vast and vijitendriyah, that is, one who 
was in full control of himself, having conquered his senses and therefore 
not likely to have been having sexual thoughts. 35 

§5.3.1 Also misunderstood by many are verses 2.47.8-10 and especially 
verse 2.47.13 where Rama says; arthadharmau parityajya yah kamam 
anuvartate \ evam apadyate ksipram raja dasaratho yatha || that 
is, "Whoever forsakes righteousness and statecraft and follows the 
urgings of desire will soon come to grief, just like King Dasaratha." 
Taken by itself, Rama's utterance looks like a serious accusation that 
Dasaratha was overcome by unmastered sexual passion for Kaikeyl. 36 

deva pita tvam drastum icchati "J. He mistranslates the phrase as "0 god, worthy son 
of Kausalya ...your father wish[es] to see you.” He mistranslates the word deva in 
2.2.32, 34, 2.39.16, 2.59.13, 2.60.19 and perhaps elsewhere also. It is not surprising 
that translators often misunderstand the text. 

35 Misunderstanding the line has probably resulted in certain passages found in the 
Southern recension and that describe Dasaratha as afflicted by sexual passion; 
these verses have been omitted by the CE as spurious. See e.g. CE 2.187*, line 13, 
2.196* and 2.199*; (in the Southern Recension, verse [2.10.17] describes Dasaratha 
as ‘ kamabalasamyukta ' and [2.11.1] describes him as ‘ manmathasarair viddha') 
Especially South Indian scholars like K S R Sastri, depending on the Southern 
recension which contains these and more spurious verses, and commenting several 
years before the CE had been produced, were misled by the passages that we now 
know to be spurious. We must note also that the word kama means also 'affection', 
and Manmatha's arrows kindle pure affection, as well as sexual desire. 

36 Pollock (1986: RV, vol. 2, p. 60) goes so far as to hail it as "perhaps the most important 
gnomic utterance of the book" and that there cannot be a greater condemnation of 
Dasaratha as overcome by unmastered sexual passion for Kaikeyl. Pollock (1991: 
RV, vol. 3, p. 331) again accuses Dasaratha of sexual immoderation. R P Goldman 
(1980: p.156; p.162) had made similar criticisms even earlier; he repeatedly refers 
to 2.47.8-10 on the basis of his interpretation of which he says that "the old king 
[Dasaratha] himself was guilty of the charge of putting lust before polity". 

Pollock claims (1986: RV, vol. 2, p. 61) that 2.57.6-7 show that Dasaratha recognized 
"the weakness and imprudence that led him to spurn Kausalya and come under 
Kaikeyl's power". But Pollock's own note on p. 432 suggests that he was not sure of 
his interpretation of the verses. 

Similar accusations of Dasaratha have been made also by K S R Sastri (1944: Part 1, 
p. 65), Wurm (1976: pp. 302, 325), R P Goldman (2004: p. 38) and others. Note that 
Sastri's statement was made about 20 years before the CE was prepared and he was 
relying on the southern recension, which has some spurious verses. 
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Was Dasaratha really tricked through infatuation for one of his wives, 
Kaikeyl, and was the old king guilty of the charge of putting lust before 
polity? 37 

§5.3.2 But let us examine Rama's words in verse 2.47.13 closely. We have 
to take into account three factors: one, that they are only the words of a 
character in the Valmlki-ramayana and rank lower in Validity than the 
words of the poet himself; two, the context of Rama uttering those words; 
three, whether the words should be taken seriously, or disregarded. We 
shall see that Rama's remarks about Dasaratha in that verse, as well 
as his remarks in his lamentation about Bharata and others in (2.47.7, 
11 and 15] should not be taken as his true and sober thoughts or Valid 
conclusions. For, we note that the Ramayana repeatedly speaks highly 
of Dasaratha's character. 38 We have to examine whether Rama was 
perhaps saying those things with a certain purpose in mind. We shall 
do this below. 

§5.3.3 In his reference to Dasaratha immediately prior to sarga 2.47, 
Rama describes Dasaratha as a mahatma (2.46.17] who had conquered 
his senses (2.46.20: jitendriya) and was a virtuous person (2.46.52: 
dharmika). This was just before Rama (and Laksmana and SIta] crossed 

37 As Goldman (1980: pp. 156, 162) says. But in (1984: RV vol. 1, pp. 6-8) he says that 
the "the wise and powerful Dasaratha” was "constrained by his rigid devotion to his 
given word”; later however, R P Goldman and Sally Sutherland Goldman (1996: RV 
vol. 5, p. 51 fn. 174; pp. 71-72; 73; see also pp. 73-74 and fn. 291) revert to accusing 
Dasaratha of lust and are content to merely repeat Pollock's accusations of the king, 
accusations that are quite contrary to R P Goldman's earlier observation in vol. 1. 
Sally Goldman (2001: pp. 227-228) says that Dasaratha's "downfall” stemmed from 
his "insufficient containment of his desire" and that he was "willing to cede control of 
all his possessions to fulfil his desire". Again, Goldman (2004: p. 34) says: "[Kaikeyl] 
coerces the infatuated king [Dasaratha] initially by sulking and withholding sexual 
favours, bending him to her will ..." and that it was the king’s fatal flaw that he allowed 
himself to fall under the sensual power of Kaikeyl (p. 38); but there is no question of 
the queen withholding any sexual favours when none was asked of her. R P Goldman 
and S ] Goldman (2004: p. 79) repeat the claim that Kaikeyl took advantage of what 
they call "the sexual thraldom of the aged king", that is, they claim that Dasaratha was 
a slave to sexual passion for Kaikeyl; R P Goldman (2004: p. 38) also makes a similar 
claim; the claim however, is not supported by the Ramayana. 

38 We see that even if we omit the earlier sargas, as Pollock would like us to, his 
conclusions are wrong. 
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the river Ganga. Just a few hours later, after performing the evening 
sandhya-vandana prayers, all three of them lay down under a tree. It was 
the first night that they were alone and outside the kingdom of Ayodhya 
(2.47.2). Rama started to converse with Laksmana and made his next 
remark about Dasaratha. Rama's mind wandered to wild thoughts; he 
even laments that Kaikeyl might kill Dasaratha (2.47.7). 

(We should note that on a previous occasion when he was alone with 
Laksmana, Rama had said to him: "I look upon all our mothers with equal 
affection; Kaikeyl too looked upon me and Bharata with equal affection" 
(2.19.15). Later too, when, in Dandakaranya forest, Laksmana spoke 
harshly of Kaikeyl, Rama admonished him saying that he should not 
speak ill of Kaikeyl (3.15.35). Therefore, there must be an explanation 
as to why Rama now thinks - or says - that Kaikeyl might even kill her 
husband. } 

Rama not only lamented that Kaikeyl might kill Dasaratha, but he spoke 
harsh words about Dasaratha too. His immediately previous remark 
about Dasaratha is in sarga 46 and says that the king is a righteous 
person (2.46.52: dharmika ); the remark was made just before Rama, 
Laksmana and STta crossed the Ganga and reached its southern shore; 
Rama's next remark about the king was made very soon after, on the 
same day x a few hours later, he says that Dasaratha is a kamatma (2.47.8); 
that because of his desire for Kaikeyl, Dasaratha had come completely 
under her power and had forsaken righteousness (2.47.8-9, 13). Such a 
sudden reversal of opinion is remarkable and calls for an explanation — 
for everywhere else in the Valmlki-ramayana, before and after this sarga 
47, numerous times, Rama has referred to Dasaratha as most righteous. 39 
We recall that Rama, when he was calm and sober, had told Laksmana 
about how he came to be exiled: "This command of our father is based on 

39 Wurm (1976: p. 327] says that “the picture of Rama emerging in this sarga is an 
exceptional picture of its kind”; and Brockington (1984: p. 330] says: "sarga 47 
(Rama's lament] is peripheral and may well be an interpolation; it is not attested in 
either of the summaries in the Balakanda ( sargas 1 and 3], or in the Ramopakhyana 
[Mbh. 3.258-76], while the pessimism attributed here to Rama is out of character 
with the usual portrayal of him." 
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righteousness" (2.18.33]; he had referred to Dasaratha as "a truthful man, 
true to his word, ever striving for truth" (2.19.7: satyah satyabhisamdas 
ca nityam satyaparakramah), and as "dharmika "(virtuous] even as late 
as in 2.46.52. (Elsewhere too in the VR, Dasaratha is highly praised as 
truthful and righteous.) 

§5.3.4 Rama said that Kaikeyl never differentiated between her son 
Bharata and him (2.19.15) — which is quite true, as we know from 
Kaikeyl' s own words to Manthara (2.7.30: rame va bharate va aham 
visesam nopalaksaye ); Rama said also that Kaikeyl was "good-natured 
and virtuous" (2.19.17) and that he would blame only fate and not her 
for what had happened (2.19.22). He reiterates these opinions when 
Bharata met him in Citrakuta: he said that it is impossible for one such as 
Bharata ever to do evil for the sake of kingship, that Bharata should not, 
like a child, reproach Kaikeyl, and that both Dasaratha and Kaikeyl are 
righteous people (2.97.19). It is to be noted that he repeatedly refers to 
Dasaratha (2.97.19, 22). These sober remarks of Rama show that things 
are gravely wrong with the alleged musings of Rama in sarga 2.47, or, 
that he did not really mean what he said. 

§5.4.1 In regard to Rama's words in verse 2.47.13, it is important that 
one should not ignore the context of the verse. 40 Sarga 47 describes the 
first night that Rama, Laksmana and SIta were alone and outside the 
kingdom of Ayodhya (2.47.2). The sarga presents Rama as afflicted by 
feelings that an 'ordinary' [prakrta : ordinary, uncultured) man would 
have. Valmlki many a time presents Rama as exhibiting the failings of an 
'ordinary' person. In the sarga, Rama's mind wanders to wild thoughts: 
for instance, he laments that Kaikeyl may kill Dasaratha (2.47.7), that 
Bharata and his wife must be joyful that he had been exiled (2.47.11), 
and that Kaikeyl may be persecuting Kausalya and Sumitra (2.47.15). His 
utterances are all, quite contrary to what he had said earlier (as seen in 
the paragraph above). The Ramayana says that Rama uttered " such and 
many other pitiful words of lamentation" that first night Rama, Laksmana 



40 Pollock (1986: RV, vol. 2, p. 60) cites the verse, but ignores the context and 
misunderstands the verse. 
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and SIta were alone “in that desolate place" [in the forest] (2.47.27). As 
Rama kept lamenting, Laksmana asked him to stop tormenting himself 
(2.47.30). Thus, we see that the words in question (verse 2.47.13) were 
uttered by Rama when his mind was greatly tormented. 

§5.4.2 There are two ways of approaching the question as to what one is 
to make of Rama's words in 2.47.13, whether they should be taken as a 
serious utterance by him, or should be disregarded. 

(1) An answer is provided by the Kausalya Principle — Kausalya's words 
to Dasaratha in regard to her harsh accusations of the king in 2.55.16- 
20. She said that one should disregard things uttered in the anguish of 
grief { 2.56.11-13). 41 

The explanation for Rama's words in 2.47.13 and for the words in other 
verses too in that sarga of lamentation by Rama, is indeed that the words 
were uttered by Rama when his mind was tortured by unhappiness, and 
therefore (by the Kausalya Principle) should not be confused for sober 
judgment. 

(2) Another way of looking at Rama's words in 2.47.13: As some 
commentators have recognized, in verses 2.47.7-12, Rama was probably 
only playing upon Laksmana's own fears and hoping to convince him 
to return to Ayodhya. For, after saying harsh words about Dasaratha, 
Kaikeyl and Bharata, Rama immediately says to Laksmana: "Kaikeyl 
may be persecuting Kausalya and Sumitra because of me. You must go 
back to Ayodhya tomorrow morning itself" (2.47.15-16); 42 this is quite 
strange, in view of what he had said earlier, as seen in §5.3.4 above. 

Thus, we see from (1) and (2) above, that we should not take Rama's 
words in 2.47.7-15 as really reflecting his feelings. 

41 2.56.12: soko nasayate dhairyam soko nasayate srutam | soko nasayate sarvam nasti 
sokasamo ripuh || 

42 See for instance Pollock ( RV, vol. 2, p. 56 n.6 and p. 412). It is therefore strange that 
Pollock takes verse 13 literally and calls it "perhaps the most important — gnomic 
utterance of the book"! 
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§6 Thus in particular, it would be quite incorrect to conclude from verse 
2.47.13 that Dasaratha was a tyrant, or a slave to his 'unmastered' sexual 
passion for Kaikeyl. Further, we must note that when Kaikeyl would not 
withdraw her boons, Dasaratha called her an evil woman and repeatedly 
repudiated her completely, and repudiated her son Bharata too if he 
accepted the kingship (2.12.11; 2.37.6-9). 

§7.1 We have a similar situation in sarga 28. Some critics claim that 
verse 2.28.7 shows that Kausalya was superseded when Kaikeyl 
arrived; 43 the claim is simply absurd. In that verse, Laksmana says: 
'The noble Kausalya could support a thousand men like me, for she has 
acquired a thousand villages as her living ( upajivanam )." 44 Because the 
word upajivanam is used, the critics argue that when Dasaratha married 
Kaikeyl, Kausalya was superseded and given a thousand villages for 
subsistence. But the critics do not say whether Kausalya felt spurned 
or was “superseded" when Dasaratha married Sumitra. Nor do they 
say whether Sumitra too felt “superseded" when Kaikeyl arrived. One 
can understand the verse 2.28.7 properly only if the context is taken into 
account. Verse 2.28.1 says that Laksmana stood before Rama, begging 
to be allowed to accompany him to the forest. In verses 2.28.2-4, Rama 
is trying to suggest to Laksmana to remain in Ayodhya and not ask for 
permission to accompany him into exile; without making the suggestion 
explicitly, he asks Laksmana, “If you were to come with me to the forest, 
who would support Kausalya and glorious Sumitra?" (2.28.2). Perhaps 
Rama is also at the same time cleverly testing Laksmana' s true desires, 
and giving him an honourable excuse to stay back in Ayodhya and 
not accompany him to a life of exile in the forest. In verses 2.28.6-7, 
Laksmana gives a clever answer to Rama's question. He says that there 

43 K S R Sastri (1944: p. 65), 20 years before the CE was produced, and relying on verses 
that we now know to be spurious and to have been rejected by the CE, said that 
Dasaratha had great infatuation for Kaikeyl and that he neglected his eldest queen 
Kausalya. Pollock (1986: p. 49), claiming to interpret the CE, makes similar incorrect 
statements, without adducing any real evidence. Sally J (Goldman) Sutherland (2003: 
pp. 150, 154) also makes unacceptable claims that Kausalya was superseded by 
Kaikeyl and that Dasaratha was infatuated with the latter. 

44 It should be noted that the Southern recension, said to be closest to the Critical 
Edition, reads 'upajfvinam ' instead of ‘upajivanam '. See [2.31.20]. 
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is no need to worry about Kausalya and Sumitra, since Bharata will 
scrupulously honour both of them (2.28.6), and besides, the thousand 
villages that Kausalya had received from Dasaratha or from her father 
(as nuptial gift? or wedding gift? or as some critics say, "subsistence 
allowance") could indeed support a thousand men like him (2.28.7), and 
therefore he, Laksmana, is not needed to support her. Laksmana's words 
do not imply in the least that Kausalya was superseded when Kaikeyl 
arrived. Indeed, there is nothing anywhere in the Ramayana that says 
that Kausalya was ever superseded. 45 

§7.2 It is interesting to see how the skilful poet has linked Rama's words 
in 2.28.2-4 and Laksmana's reply in 2.28.6-7. He refers to both Rama 
and Laksmana as "clever in speech" (2.28.5: vakyakovida; vakyajna ) 
— terms that he has not used for them on any other occasion. By the 
use of those terms, the poet wants us to see that Rama was putting 
things in a clever way, testing (and teasing?) Laksmana or setting a 
trap for him to make him remain in Ayodhya. The poet wants us to see 
that Laksmana realized this and therefore replied 'sweetly' (2.28.5: 
slaksnaya gira), couching his reply in clever words. (Perhaps Laksmana 
deliberately used the word upajivanam instead of ' upajivinam ') The 
poet thus presents the picture of two clever speakers engaged in gentle 
sparring with each other. 46 We may be certain that at the time of her 
wedding Kausalya' s father presented her with enormous riches as 
well as a large number of male and female servants as kanyddanam ; 
we recall that Janaka at the time of his daughters' wedding gave them 
such lavish presents as kanyddanam (1.73.5-6: dadau kanyapita tasam 

45 Pollock (1986: p. 49) asserts that Kausalya was superseded; and in his note on 2.28.7 
buried in p. 379 Pollock admits that there is no real evidence for it. The average 
reader who will read the "Introduction" but not scrutinize the notes with care will be 
misled by Pollock's remark in the "Introduction". 

46 This technique of the poet can be seen also in his description of the Ravana-Marlca 
conversation: Ravana who was hiding his true reason for wanting to abduct SIta 
is called a vakyakovida (3.33.38), and Marica, who was not fooled, is described as 
very clever ( mahaprajna ) and a master of the art of speech ( vakyavisarada ) (3.35.1) 
— almost the identical epithets the poet applies to Rama and Laksmana! — And 
advises Ravana to be content with his own wives. Pollock's translation of the words 
vakyakovida and vakyajna in 2.28.5 as 'eloquent' is far from adequate. 
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dasldasam cmuttamam \ hiranyasya suvarnasya muktanam vidrumasya 
ca || dadau paramasamhrstah kanyadanam cmuttamam | ). The Rama 
Laksmana conversation fulfils the poet's purpose of emphasizing (to us, 
his audience) Laksmana's devotion to Rama. 

(The CE, which is based on 'text-criticism' — that is, on the number of a 
group of manuscripts that contain any given passage — uses the word 
upajivanam (in 2.28.7), which would translate as 'subsistence'; but the 
Southern recension as well as the oldest dated Ramayana manuscript 
that is available and several of the oldest commentaries on the Valmlki- 
ramayana read the text as upajivinam instead, 47 thus indicating that 
the thousand villages given to Kausalya were for the welfare of her 
followers/attendants. Thus, perhaps, if we applied what is called 'higher 
criticism', it is the wording upajivinam that should be accepted. But that 
would be missing the beauty of the poet's technique as given in the CE 
text.) 

Another passage that is easily misunderstood is verse 2.17.22 where 
Kausalya says that she was hoping to find in her son Rama the happiness 
that Dasaratha was not able to give her. Does it mean that her husband 
did not love her? 48 When Kaikeyl arrived, was Kausalya 'superseded'? 49 

47 These commentaries are among the oldest and include the Tattvadipika of 
Mahesvaratlrtha, the Amrtakataka of Madhava Yoglndra and the Ramdyanatilaka of 
Nagesa Bhatta ("Rama"). See the CE vol. 2, p. ix. See the Southern recension [2.31.20] 
for the reading 'upajivinam 

48 As K S R Sastri (1944: Part 1, p. 65) and Pollock (1986: p. 49) say. Pollock (1986: p. 
61) claims that Dasaratha recognized "the weakness and imprudence that led him to 
spurn Kausalya and come under Kaikeyl's power (57.6-7)". It is a ridiculous claim. 
Sarga 57 is devoted entirely to the broodings of Dasaratha about his unintentional 
killing of the hermit youth, and so on. The sarga has nothing at all to indicate that 
Dasaratha spurned Kausalya, etc. Indeed, although Pollock makes his claim boldly in 
the Introduction to RV, vol. 2, he admits in a note on 2.57.7 buried in p. 432 that his 
interpretation of the verse may not be correct. It is shown in this chapter that Pollock 
is mistaken in almost all of his remarks about Dasaratha. 

49 As Pollock (1986: p. 49) and some other critics say. Pollock misinterprets 2.17.22 
[20.38] and cites his note on 2.10.40. But that note is concerned with passages omitted 
by the Critical Edition and relegated to the appendix, and therefore are passages 
irrelevant to a discussion of the Valmiki Ramayana which, as Pollock himself says (p. 
25), is given by the text of the Critical Edition. But above all, it is most unfair of Pollock 
to make a fuss about 2.17.22, taking it literally and totally ignoring 2.56.11-13. 
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To answer these questions one must properly understand verse 2.17.22. 
The verse contain the words uttered by Kausalya who, in the poet's 
words, was "tortured by unhappiness", unhappiness that was too much 
for her to bear (2.17.19: asukharta ; 2.17.33: bhrsam asukham amarsita ). 
But, as Kausalya herself said later (see §5.4.2 above), words uttered 
by someone whose mind is tortured by unhappiness should not be 
confused for sober judgment. 

§8.1 Similarly in regard to the verse 2.10.17, where Dasaratha says 
to Kaikeyl that except for Rama, there is not a single person he loved 
as much as he loved her, we cannot interpret these words of a loving 
husband to his sulking wife as indicating that he did not love his other 
wives. 

§8.2 As a matter of fact, there is evidence in the Ramayana that Dasaratha 
probably cared much more for Kausalya (and for Sumitra) than he did 
for Kaikeyl. Recall that when, at the end of the sacrifice performed so 
that Dasaratha may be blessed with a son, and the divine being that 
arose out of the fire gave Dasaratha a golden vessel with porridge eating 
which his wives would produce sons, Dasaratha went first to Kausalya, 
and gave her half of the porridge; he then gave a one-fourth portion of it 
to Sumitra, only one-eighth portion to Kaikeyl and the remaining one- 
eighth portion to Sumitra again (1.15.25-27). That Dasaratha gave the 
porridge first to Kausalya and that too, four times as much as he gave 
to Kaikeyl can be interpreted as indicating that he cared much more for 
Kausalya than for Kaikeyl. 50 

§9 A critic might as well claim that in verse 2.28.3 Rama himself refers to 
Dasaratha as "caught in the snare of desire" [or, in the snare of affection] 
(2.28.3: kamapasaparyastah ). 51 But that verse also can be understood 
properly only by recognizing that the verses 2.28.1-6 illustrates Rama's 

50 It is unfortunate that some scholars have been misled by certain spurious verses (e.g. 
[2.20.42]: "atyantam nigrhitasmi bhartur nityam atantrita | . . ./'found in the Southern 
and possibly some other recensions of the Ramayana but not in the CE, and conclude 
that Kausalya was mourning the loss of Dasaratha's esteem. 

51 Note that 'kama' means ' affection' as well as ‘ desire ’ 
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testing of Laksmana. For, Dasaratha was caught not in the snare of desire, 
but in the snare of truthfulness. One must observe that Valmlki soon 
after refers to the king as "truthful and righteous . . . as free from taint 
as the sky " (2.31.6: sa satyavadi dharmatma . . . akasa iva nispahkah ); 
and Rama too refers to Dasaratha as "righteous" (2.33.17), a view that 
he continued to hold ever after (see e.g., 2.97.19, 22). We recall also 
what Narada had told the poet that because Dasaratha was righteous 
and true to his word, he was forced to exile his beloved son (1.1.21: 
sa satyavacanad raja dharmapasena samyatah \ vivasayamasa sutarn 
ramam dasarathapriyam \ | ), and Valmlki himself accordingly describes 
Dasaratha as one who was righteous and who had conquered his senses 
(1.6.2: dharmaratah ; 1.6.3: vijitendriyah, vast, 2.10.1: vast), was faithful 
to his promises (1.6.5: satyabhisamdha ), and was free from all blemish 
(1.7.15: anaghah ). (See also §13 below) 

§10 A critic determined to find fault with Dasaratha cites Bharata's 
words in (2.98.50-55, 66), and claims that "the argument is finally and 
forcefully made that what Dasaratha did was mad, 'done in delusion'; it 
was 'sinful, contrary to all that is right and good', 'he did it just to please 
a woman,' and thus Rama is urged to save his father 'from sin'. 52 But 
the words in the passages cited are the words of Bharata, which were 
rejected by Rama as unfair; Rama pointed out that what Dasaratha did 
was because his truthfulness constrained him to honour the boon he had 
given to his wife Kaikeyl (2.99.6-8). It should be noted also that Bharata 
was not fully informed of the circumstances of Rama's banishment, and 
further, that he seems to have had, for some unknown reason, some 
long-standing resentment, or even hatred, against his mother; for, 
when the messengers from Ayodhya came to him in Rajagrha and urged 
him to return to Ayodhya to attend to some "urgent business" (2.64.3: 
tvaramanas ca niryahi krtyam atyayikam tvaya ), 53 he spoke to them, 
highly praising Kausalya (as 'noble', 'righteous') and Sumitra too (as 

52 The commentator Pollock (1986: p. 30) makes such claim. He makes it sound worse 
by translating the word strf as 'woman' instead of 'wife'. 

53 The statement by R P Goldman and Sally J Goldman (2004: p. 80) that Bharata 
returned home alerted to the catastrophe at Ayodhya by prophetic dreams is not 
consistent with the Critical Edition of the Ramayana. 
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'righteous') (2.64.7-8), but spoke very insultingly of his own mother 
Kaikeyl as 'selfish, hot-tempered and irascible' (2.64.9: atmakama sada 
candl krodhana prajnamaninl | . . . kaikeyf mata me || ). That he should 
speak of his mother in this manner to the messengers — servants of 
the king — shows that Bharata was, to say the least, quite immature. 
After all, in the Ramayana, except in the few sargas (like sargas 10-12 
of the Ayodhyakdnda) when she had been deluded by Manthara, Kaikeyl 
is described as most affectionate towards Rama; for instance, when 
Manthara told her that Rama was to be consecrated Prince-Regent 
(2.7.7) the next day, and followed it with attempts to poison her mind 
(2.7.10-26), Kaikeyl presented her with jewellery (2.7.28), saying, 
"I draw no distinction between Rama and Bharata . . . You could not 
possibly have told me better news than this [the impending consecration 
of Rama]” (2.7.29-30). 

§11 What the author of the epic says is most important — much more 
important than what any character in the Ramayana, or a commentator, 
ancient or modern, says. Valmiki describes Dasaratha in the highest 
terms as one who was pure-hearted, had conquered his senses, and was 
truthful. 

§12.1 The commentator Pollock (1986, p. 16) claims that Rama was (i) 
dispossessed and (ii) driven from his country through a (iii) tyrant's 
(iv) unrighteous conduct ((v) resulting from sexual excess). It is shown 
below that, each of the above claims is baseless. 

§12.2 Regarding the claims (i)-(iii) above: Rama had not been consecrated 
as Prince-Regent when he left on exile. So, it is not quite correct to say 
that he was dispossessed and that too, by Dasaratha. In fact, Dasaratha 
himself did not directly ask Rama to go into exile. 54 Indeed, he asked 
Rama to depose him and take over the throne. 55 Rama went into 
exile, not because it was the king's command or wish, but because he 
knew that his father had promised Kaikeyl to grant her anything she 

54 Pollock himself acknowledges this. See Pollock (1986: p. 30 and also p. 62, note 9). 

55 Dasaratha said to Rama: “Depose me now, and become king of Ayodhya yourself" 
(2.31.23). 
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wished for, and it was her wish that Rama go into exile. For Rama, it 
was imperative that his father's words should not become false. Pollock 
makes the totally baseless claim that King Dasaratha was a tyrant, that 
is, an absolute ruler unrestrained by law who, using absolute power 
oppressively dispossessed Rama and drove him from his country. The 
Ramayana itself has said that the king was free from blemish (1.7.15: 
anaghah), and that he pleased his subjects by his righteousness" 
(1.7.16: praja dharmena rahjayan). The people of Ayodhya too, when 
they became aware of why Rama was going on exile, blamed Kaikeyl and 
not Dasaratha (2.42.18-21). This is not at all the picture that Pollock 
paint of the king. 

§12.3 Regarding the claim (iv) above that Dasaratha's conduct was 
unrighteous: The Ramayana repeatedly refers to Dasaratha as righteous, 
blameless and free of blemish, as we shall discuss soon below (see 
§13). 56 Contrary to Pollock's accusation of 'unrighteousness', it was 
precisely because Dasaratha was righteous and felt constrained by his 
rigid devotion to his given word, to truthfulness, that he could not reject 
Kaikeyl's demand that Rama should go into exile; he had promised to 
grant her whatever she wished for; he had not in the least suspected 
that she would come up with a preposterous wish. He pleaded with her, 
he cajoled her, he scolded her, he begged her to withdraw her demand, 
but she would not, and then he disowned her. 

§12.4 Regarding the claim (v): Coming to the final accusation that 
Dasaratha's conduct arose from 'sexual excess', we saw above that 
the king's conduct arose from his devotion to truthfulness. In order 
to assuage the sorrow of a loved one, we all have at one time or other 
promised that we will give whatever the person wants, because we do 
not in the least expect that we will be asked for something preposterous. 

56 Pollock (1986: p. 28] wants us to dismiss all that by postulating that the 'monumental 
version', the Valmiki Ramayana, was a revision by Valmiki in order to "preserve the 
honesty and integrity of Dasaratha". His position is unacceptable, for, (1) of what is 
the Valmiki Ramayana a "revision"? And [2] even assuming that there was something 
of which the Valmiki Ramayana is a revision, it is not relevant to a study of the 
characters of personages in the Valmiki Ramayana. Note that Goldman (2003a: p.22) 
says: "Although earlier and parallel versions of the tale have been hypothesized, we 
have no evidence of their having actually existed" 
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§13 Let us compare what the commentator Pollock has said about 
Dasaratha with what characters in the Ramayana and the Ramayana 
itself say. The Ramayana refers to Dasaratha as highly virtuous and a 
royal seer like the great rishis, guileless and totally free from blemish 
(see note 19). Dasaratha as strict upholder of truth is indicated by the 
Ramayana itself; it says that Kausalya used the words satyapratijna and 
dharmatma to describe the king (2.17.12), just before Rama gives her the 
news that Dasaratha is exiling him (2.17.14-16). Dasaratha himself says, 
"I am bound by the bonds of righteousness” (2.12.16: dharmabandhena 
baddho 1 smi ) and that he was "confused by the boon he granted to 
Kaikeyl” earlier that very day (2.31.23: kaikeyya varadanena mohitah). 
Rama repeatedly hammers his conviction, "This command of father's 
is based on righteousness (dharma)” (2. 18.33), 57 and says, "Dasaratha 
is a truthful man, true to his word” (2.19.7: satyah satyabhisamdas ca 
nityam satyaparakramah), "my father keeps to the path of righteousness 
and truth” (2.27.30: satyadharmapathe sthitah ). When Bharata in his 
anguish criticised Dasaratha, Rama repeatedly referred to Dasaratha 
as righteous (2.97.19, 22) and "a great soul [ mahatma ] equal to Indra 
himself” (2.97.24). Even the people of Ayodhya viewed Rama's exile as 
a matter of honouring a promise that has been made; they said "[Rama] 
does not want his father's promise to become false” (2.30.7). Vasista 
said that Dasaratha acted in accordance with dharma (2.76.4: dharmam 
acaran). 

§14 It was shown above that there is no justification for the criticism 
made by Pollock and other modern critics that Dasaratha had acted out 
of "lust”, or "in a mad passion”, or "out of sexual excess” etc. He was a 
gentle, loving, truthful and righteous person. We see that when all the 
misgivings, misunderstandings and misrepresentations of various critics 
have been dealt with, the story of Dasaratha is exactly as summarized in 
sarga 1 of the Balakanda: Kaikeyl who had been granted a boon, asked 



57 2.18.33: Rama says: dharmo hi paramo loke dharme satyam pratisthitam | 

dharmasamiritam etac ca piturvacanam uttamam 1 1 
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as her boon the exile of Rama, and the king, bound by truthfulness and 
dharma, could not refuse to exile his dear son (1.1.20-21). 58 

Kausalya, Kaikeyl and Sumitra 

§15 A few years after King Dasaratha had married Kausalya and the 
marriage had not produced any offspring, the king must have married 
Sumitra, with the expectation that she would bless him with a son. A few 
years after that, when Sumitra was also childless Dasaratha, who was 
aware that a male offspring was necessary for the smooth continuance 
of the dynasty, married yet again. Kaikeyl thus came into the royal 
household in Ayodhya. 59 

(The Ramayana does not say explicitly that Dasaratha's marriages were 
in the order stated above. But it does say explicitly that Kausalya was his 
eldest wife (verse 2.3.23 refers to her as his jyestha dharmapatnl ); also, 
in verse 2.19.22 Rama, while talking to Laksmana refers to Kaikeyi as 
their "younger mother" [mata yaviyasi ); further, verses 1.15.25-26 say 
that when Dasaratha received the payasam at the putrakamesti sacrifice, 
he gave half the amount to Kausalya, three-eighths to Sumitra and only 
one-eighth to Kaikeyl, which may suggest that Dasaratha had married 
Kausalya, Sumitra and Kaikeyl in that order.) 

To the great disappointment and concern of Dasaratha, the marriage 
with Kaikeyl also did not yield him a son. At last, Dasaratha consulted 
his advisors and conducted a special sacrifice, as a result of which all 
three of his queens became pregnant and he obtained Rama, Bharata, 
Laksmana and Satrughna as sons. 

§16 Valmlki does not give an extensive treatment of the qualities of 
Dasaratha's queens, nor of their mutual relationships, nor of the depth of 

58 1.1.20: . . . kaikeyi | purvam dattavara devi varam enam ayacata | vivasanam ca 
ramasya bharatasyabhisecanam || 1.1.21: sa satyavacanad raja dharmapasena 
samyatah | vivasayamasa sutam ramam dasarathah priyam \ \ 

59 Valmlki does not say explicitly why Dasaratha married Sumitra and Kaikeyl, or 
that he married Sumitra before he married Kaikeyl. But there are indications in the 
Ramayana in support of what is stated in the paragraph. (See e.g. 1.13.26, 28; 1.15.25) 
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Dasaratha's affection for them; but there are enough details scattered in 
the poem to refute several wrong assertions by various commentators. 

§17.1 The commentator Pollock (1986, pp. 49, 61) claims, largely on the 
basis of verse 2.17.22, that Kausalya was never loved by Dasaratha, and 
was spurned by the king ever since the arrival of KaikeyT. It was shown 
earlier that Kausalya's words in verse 2.17.22 which were uttered when 
her mind was greatly tormented should be disregarded by the principle 
(the Kausalya-Principle) enunciated by Kausalya herself. Pollock claims 
that Kausalya was superseded when KaikeyT arrived. It has been shown 
above that, the claim is incorrect. 

The wrong impression that Dasaratha never liked Kausalya but spurned 
her and that "with the arrival of KaikeyT, she was superseded" could 
easily lead one to even more wrong statements. One will tend to 
imagine jealousy and bitter animosity in Kausalya towards KaikeyT, even 
when none such really existed. For instance, the commentator Pollock 
considers verse 2.4.39 where Kausalya says that when Rama is made 
the Yuvaraja it will bring joy to her kinsmen and also to Sumitra's, as 
evidence of what he calls "the profound enmity" between Kausalya 
and KaikeyT. He says (1986, note on 2.4.39) that since Kausalya did 
not mention KaikeyT's name, it is a pointer to her animosity towards 
KaikeyT; in support he cites verse 2.8.26 where Manthara tells KaikeyT, 
"You used to spurn Kausalya, how could she fail to repay that enmity 
[when Rama comes into power]?" It is not surprising that Pollock 
(1986) then considers 2.4.38-39 as an indication that ever since the 
arrival of KaikeyT, "[Kausalya] sought retribution for her wrongs by her 
son's accession to the throne" (p. 49). 

In his above conclusions, the commentator Pollock overlooks that when 
Kausalya uttered the words in 2.4.39 to Rama, Sumitra was also present. 
That explains why she mentioned Sumitra's name, following a speech 
mannerism that occurs in more than one place in the Ramayana: the 
speaker attaches the greatest, and often the only, importance or even 
recognition, to members of the immediate audience. Further, in citing 
Manthara's words in support of his thesis, Pollock overlooks the fact 
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that she is a witness with no credibility, a fact already noted in §3.1 of 
the Introduction. 

§17.2 The commentator Pollock's claim in fact paints Kausalya as a most 
vicious and wicked woman. He says that she had harboured "profound 
enmity" towards Kaikeyl ever since the latter's arrival, and had "then on 
sought retribution for her wrongs by her son's accession to the throne" 
(Pollock 1986, p. 49; see also pp. 335-336). Bharata however, said that 
Kausalya treated his mother like a sister (2.67.7: tvayi . . . bhaginyam iva 
vartate). If however Kausalya had merely pretended, over many years, 
to be affectionate and friendly towards Kaikeyl while in fact harbouring 
profound enmity towards her, she would indeed be a horribly detestable 
woman. But let us see what the Ramayana really says about her. 

The Ramayana repeatedly praises Kausalya's qualities. It calls her 
'a most excellent woman who is full of the purest nobility' (2.3.30: 
pramadottama; 2.34.28: suddhasattva); it praises her as glorious 
(2.22.12, 2.77.6: yasasvini). Even Kaikeyl's attendants refer to 
Kausalya as glorious, compassionate, generous and righteous (2.72.14: 
sanukrosam vadanyam ca dharmajndm ca yasasvinlm kausalyam . . .). In 
all probability, they were influenced by Kaikeyl's own feelings towards 
Kausalya. Bharata praises her profusely as wise, sagacious, unselfish 
and righteous (2.67.7: dlrghadarsini; 2.64.7: arya ca dharmanirata 
dharmajna dharmadarsinl). Even Lord Siva refers to her as 'glorious' 
(6.107.4: yasasvini). Kausalya's great nobility can be seen also in the 
frequent description of Rama as "Kausalya's son", or as "who gives joy to 
Kausalya." 60 (See the Introduction, on the use of "tags") 

Kaikeyl is a tragic figure who, in spite of her best instincts, triggered the 
exile of Rama and thus the entire Ramayana story. For centuries, she has 
been reviled — by the commentators, and influenced by them, by the 
general public too — as an evil, wicked woman. People have proudly 
bestowed their children the names of Kausalya and Sumitra (as well as 
of Dasaratha, Rama, Laksmana, Bharata, Satrughna), but not of Kaikeyl. 

60 For instance: kausalyasuta (2.104.20); kausalyanandavardhana (1.1.16, 1.67.15, 
1.72.17, 2.66.33, 2.84.11, 6.31.67, 6.115.40, etc.; kausalydsuprajd (1.22.2). 
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Ever since she was born, Kaikeyl had been living under Manthara's 
care and had developed a natural affection and respect for her. Indeed, 
Manthara was more like a zealous and over-protective mother wielding 
considerable authority over her ward Kaikeyl, than an obedient servant 
to Kaikeyl. She had no qualms about speaking angrily to Kaikeyl (2.7.12); 
she repeatedly called her a foolish child (2.7.10: mudhe! 2.8.2 balise /) 
and did not heSItate to describe her mistress' husband, King Dasaratha 
as deceitful, cruel, “an enemy pretending to be your husband", “a viper 
whom you have taken to your bosom" and so on (2.7.20-23, 25). Kaikeyl 
listened to all that without getting angry at Manthara, for ever since she 
was a baby, she had grown up with affection and respect for Manthara. 
Far from getting angry, Kaikeyl presented Manthara with jewellery 
for the good news she had brought about Rama's consecration as the 
Yuvaraja (2.7.27-31). Even after Kaikeyl's demands on Dasaratha that 
Rama be exiled and Bharata be consecrated as the Yuvaraja, Rama, who 
was an excellent judge of people (2.1.20: purusantarakovidah ) said 
that she was a very good-natured and virtuous person and he correctly 
observed to Laksmana that she had never differentiated between her 
son Bharata and him (2.19.15). (We note that Kaikeyl also said the 
same thing to Manthara (2.7.30: rame va bharate va aham visesam 
nopalaksaye | tasmat tusta'smi yad raja ramam rajye abhiseksyati || 
).) Later too Rama calls Kaikeyl righteous (2.97.19: dharmasila ) and 
glorious (2.99.5: yasasvini). In his words, in 2.21.8 and in 2 .sarga 47, 
taken literally he seems to be harshly critical of her; but his words do not 
reflect his true feelings, but are merely part of a ruse he adopted to make 
Kausalya withdraw her request to be taken along with him into exile, 
and to make Laksmana return to Ayodhya, respectively (see 2.21.8-9; 
2.47.16: ayodhyam ita eva tvam kalye pravisa laksmana ). We note that 
later too Rama refers to Kaikeyl as “glorious" (6.109.19: yasasvini)] and 
so does the text of the VR (6.115.39: yasasvini). 

The Ramayana gives several hints along the way. The great seer 
Bharadvaja asks Bharata not to impute any fault to Kaikeyi because 
of the banishment of Rama (2.86.28); also, more subtly, the poet has 
often referred to Kaikeyl as 'beautiful' and 'foremost of women' (1.76.8: 
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sumadhyama ; 2.7.28: pramadottama; 2.9.43: varahgana; 2.9.44: 
hemopama; 2.99.5: varavarnini). In view of the concomitance of beauty 
and virtue in Sanskrit literature (already noted in the Introduction), 
these words indicate that Kaikeyl was virtuous. Of course, there were 
occasions when Valmlki appears to revile Kaikeyl (see for instance 
2.12.1, 8, 12; 2.16.45), but those words of Valmlki are only 'anticipatory 
reflections', or echoes, of the minds of the ordinary reader/listener of 
the story. 

The question may be asked as to why, if she was such a good person, 
did Kaikeyl make, and stick to, her atrocious demands to Dasaratha. 
The answer is that she had come under the influence of Manthara who 
cleverly manipulated her. She was a puppet in Manthara's hands, and 
carried out her instructions faithfully: going into her private chamber, 
Kaikeyl lay on the floor and sulked till Dasaratha offered to give her 
whatever she wanted. Then, saying that he had once offered to give her 
two boons, she made him swear that he would grant them (2.9.21). As 
instructed by Manthara, Kaikeyl then asked as her boons that Rama be 
exiled and Bharata be made the Yuvaraja (2.9.23, 2.10.28-29). 

Kaikeyl loved Rama as much as she did Bharata and as she told 
Manthara, made no distinction between them; she said in (2.7.30: rame 
va bharate va ' ham visesam n'opalaksaye). She was so happy to hear 
that Dasaratha was going to make Rama the Yuvaraja. She gave a lovely 
piece of jewellery as reward to Manthara who had brought her the news 
(2.7.27). But Manthara succeeded in poisoning Kaikeyl's mind, planting 
fear in it. Where fear takes root, sane thinking tends to disappear. That 
is what happened to Kaikeyl — till she realized some time later that she 
had been led to make a terrible mistake. 

At first Kausalya and Sumitra did not know that Manthara had 
manipulated Kaikeyl into tricking Dasaratha into promising to grant 
her two boons and then to ask as boons the exiling of Rama and the 
consecration of Bharata as the Yuvaraja. Tormented by grief, Kausalya 
more than once burst into angry words at Dasaratha (2.38.1-20; 
2.51.25-27; 2.55.1-21). But before long, Kausalya (and Sumitra) would 
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have realized that it was fate in the form of Manthara that had actually 
tricked Kaikeyl, and would have gotten over whatever anger they had 
felt against Kaikeyl. Kaikeyl, for her part, would have realized that she 
had acted most reprehensibly in demanding Rama's exile. Quite likely, 
Sumitra in her sagacious manner would have restored good relations 
between Kausalya and Kaikeyl, with Kaikeyl expressing her sorrowful 
regret for her actions and Kausalya forgiving her for having been misled 
by Manthara. Her attitude towards Kaikeyl is reflected in Bharadvaja's 
admonition to Bharata: "You should not blame Kaikeyl" (2.86.28: na 
dosena avagantavya kaikeyi). The affection and sisterly relationship that 
existed earlier between Kausalya and Kaikeyl can be seen in the latter's 
joy upon hearing that the former's son Rama was going to be made the 
Yuvaraja (2.7.29, 31], as well as in Bharata's remark to his mother that 
Kausalya always treated her as her sister (2.67.7: tvayi . . . bhaginyam 
iva vartate) and especially in the fact that when Bharata set out to bring 
back Rama from Citrakuta, the three queens, travelling together, also 
went with him. As the poet says, "Kaikeyl, Sumitra and glorious Kausalya 
travelled together in the same carriage, happy at the thought that they 
will bring Rama back to Ayodhya" (2.77.6: kaikeyl ca sumitra ca kausalya 
cayasasvinf \ ramanayanasamhrsta yayur yanena bhasvata \ | ). The poet 
indicates KaikeyTs great eagerness to bring Rama back by mentioning 
her name first; and by referring to Kausalya as "glorious Kausalya", he 
seems to indicate that Kausalya had quite forgiven Kaikeyl. 



Just before the queens met Rama in Citrakuta, they saw the place where 
Rama had offered a simple "meal" for his dead father and Kausalya 
broke into lamentation (2.96.11-12); Kaikeyl as well as Sumitra tried 
to comfort her (2.96.13). When Rama's mothers (including Kaikeyl) 
saw Rama, they all broke into weeping. All this shows that Kaikeyfs 
action demanding Rama's exile had been forgiven by her co-wives who 
knew that her demands were made only at the instigation of Manthara 
(2.60.6); also that Kaikeyl felt great remorse for her action and earnestly 
wished to bring Rama back to Ayodhya. And they all joined with Bharata 
and others in imploring Rama to return to Ayodhya (2.98.71). 
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Kaikeyl's good nature is clearly seen in her act of presenting Manthara 
with an ornament for bringing to her the news - news that gave her great 
joy - which Rama, who was as dear to her as her own son Bharata, was 
going to be consecrated the next day as the Yuvaraja. Kaikeyl completely 
disregarded Manthara's bitter words that Rama's consecration would 
be disastrous for her. Valmlki pays tribute to Kaikeyl's good nature by 
referring to her as the best of women (2.7.28: pramadottama.). (We 
reject Pollock's translation of the word as “most beautiful of women''.) 61 

The good natured Kaikeyl, whom the poet had praised as 'foremost of 
women' [pramadottama ) was temporarily transformed by Manthara's 
manipulation into an ignoble person; but she recovered her true, noble 
nature soon after. Perhaps the poet indicates this by referring to Bharata 
more than once by the rare tag “the son of Kaikeyl" (2.97.4: kekayiputra ; 
2.97.14: kekayfsuta ; 6.116.1: kaikeyyanandavardhanah) and by referring 
to Kaikeyl herself later as “glorious" (6.115. 39: yasasvinf). 

Sumitra, as befitting her name, was a good friend of both Kausalya 
and Kaikeyl. Just as the Ramayana describes Rama as rooted in 
righteousness (3.9.1: dharme sthitah ), it describes Sumitra also as 
rooted in righteousness (2.39.1: dharme sthita ). SIta and Bharata 
too praise her as 'glorious' and 'righteous' (2.49.13: yasasvinf; 2.64.8: 
dharmajha). She was calm, gentle, sagacious and a dirghadarsini — that 
is, one who is far-sighted, viewing things in a 'long-range', philosophical 
perspective. Kausalya felt shattered by Rama's proposal to go on exile 
for 14 years; she was plunged in grief and lamented a lot before she 
could give her leave for Rama to go on the exile. But Sumitra, though 
saddened that Rama and Laksmana both wanted to go on the exile, 
retained her calm, and her parting advice to Laksmana has become a 
classic gem. She said to him, “Look upon Rama as your father Dasaratha, 

61 When Kaikeyl is referred to as pramadottama , the commentator Pollock ( RV 2), for 
his own reasons translates it (incorrectly) as "the most beautiful of women"; when 
the word refers to Kausalya, he translates it correctly as "the excellent lady" (2.3.30) 
and "the best of women" (2.3.91), although this would contradict what he has said 
of her; for according to him, Kausalya had felt "superseded" by Kaikeyl and "sought 
retribution" - for twenty years or so! - All the while pretending to be affectionate like 
a sister to Kaikeyl. (See Pollock: RV 2,p. 49) 
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and look upon SIta as me [your mother], and look upon the forest as 
Ayodhya. Go in happiness, my dear son!" [2.35.8: ramam dasaratham 
viddhi, mam viddhi janakatmajam \ ayodhyam atavfm viddhi gaccha tata 
yathasukham 1 1 ). A whole sarga ( 2.sarga 38) of the Ramayana is devoted 
to Kausalya's anguished lamentation when Rama left for the forest, and 
all of the next sarga is devoted to Sumitra's calm and wise words that 
completely dissipated Kausalya's sorrowful concerns [2.39.16). 




Sugrlva is an important figure in the Ramayana. He is mentioned in 
all the kandas of the epic except Ayodhyakanda. When Dasaratha had 
distributed to his three queens the divine payasam that he had obtained 
at the putra-kamesti sacrifice, Brahma asked the Devas to create in the 
form of vanaras (monkeys) strong and valorous supporters (for Rama) 
capable of assuming any form of their choice (1.16.2, 9, 17). The vanaras 
could fight with their teeth and nails as well as with other weapons 
(1.16.13: sarvastrakovidah). Especially talented and valorous were the 
vanaras Vail and his younger brother Sugrlva. Many other vanaras, like 
Hanuman, Nala, Nila and others were also highly talented. 

§2 During Rama's exile in the forest, SIta was abducted by Ravana; Rama 
and Laksmana went searching for her and met the raksasa Kabandha. 
He seized them both with an intent to eat them. But they cut off his arms, 
and Kabandha revealed that he was really the celestial being Danu, a 
danava, who had been cursed to have a hideous raksasa form due to 
some bad pranks he had played. He also said that he had been told that 
when Rama overcomes him and cremates him, he would resume his 
form as a celestial being. Rama told him about himself and agreed to 
cremate him after he first tells them where they can find Ravana who 
had abducted SIta. 

Kabandha said to Rama, "When you have cremated me, I shall then tell 
you of one who is virtuous, and he can tell you about the raksasa who 
has abducted SIta; make friends with him; he will help you. There is 
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nothing in all the three worlds that he does not know, for he had to roam 
about them for a certain reason" (3.67.29-31). 

dagdhas tvaya aham avate nyayena raghunandana \ vaksyami 
tam aham virayas tam jhasyati raksasam \ \ 29 \ \ tena sakhyam ca 
kartavyam nyayavrttena raghava | kalpayisyati te prftas sahayyam 
laghuvikramah || 30 || 

Danu, when he was cremated by Rama and Laksmana, regained his 
heavenly form, and told Rama about Sugrlva: "The monkey Sugrlva was 
banished from his country by his brother Vail in a fit of anger and lives 
on the mountain Rsyamuka, in dread of Vall"(3. 68. 11-12, 16). Danu 
strongly and repeatedly advised and urged Rama to meet Sugrlva; he 
told Rama to lay aside his weapons and to forge a friendship-pact with 
Sugrlva (3.68.13, 17; 3, 69, 36) with fire as witness to assure that, neither 
party will ever turn treacherous and become inimical towards the other 
(3.68.13: adrohaya ). 

sruyatam rama vaksyami sugrlvo nama vanarah | bhratra nirastah 
kruddhena Valia sakrasununa || 3.68.11 || vayasyam tam kuru 
ksipram ito gatva adya raghava \ adrohaya samagamya dipyamane 
vibhavasau || 3.68.13 || sannidhaya ayudham . . . kuru raghava 
satyena vayasyam vanacarinam || 3.68.17 || sakhyam kurusva iti 
tada abhyuvaca || 3.69.36 || 

Danu told Rama that Sugrlva, the "king of the monkeys", was the son 
of Rksarajas and the natural offspring of the Sun-god; that he is very 
powerful, capable of assuming any form and that he always honours 
claims of gratitude (3.68.14: . . .. sugrivo vanaradhipah \ krtajhah 
kamarupi ca); that he had been driven out of his country by his brother 
Vail in a fit of rage and had to roam all over the world seeking safety ever 
since Vail became inimical towards him and wronged him; that at last 
Sugrlva found refuge in a cave in the rsyamuka mountain by the Lake 
Pampa, that he has been wandering since then along the lake in dread of 
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Vail (3.68.11, 16). Danu told Rama, "Become his friend at once, with fire 
as witness. He is capable of restoring SIta to you, wherever she might be 
kept hidden (3.68.13, 22). 62 

sa merusrhgdgragatam aninditam pravisya patalatale' pi va 
aSntam | plavahgamanam pravaras tava priyam nihatya 
raksamsi punah pradasyati \ \ 3.68.22 \ \ 

Danu said also that Sugriva sometimes takes up his position on the peak 
of the Rsyamuka mountain which no wrongdoer or evil may ascend and 
survive (3.69.26, 32). 

na tvenam visamacarah papakarma adhirohati \ tatraiva praharanty 
enam suptam adaya raksasah 1 1 26 \ \ tasyam vasati sugrlvah caturbhis 
saha vanaraih \ kadacit sikhare tasya parvatasya avatisthate || 32 || 

Danu, a heavenly being, thus provided even a proof of Sugrfva's virtuousness. 
Rama, whom the Ramayana describes as an excellent judge of people 
( 2.1.20 : purusantarakovidah), was convinced of Sugrlva's character from 
what he heard from Danu; indeed, soon after, Rama himself referred to 
Sugriva as dharmatma and as mahatma (3.71.7; 4.3.24; 4.18.19). 

We saw that the celestial being Danu had also described Sugriva as 
steadfast, mighty (3.68.12), of righteous conduct and of great prowess. 
Rama also calls him a dharmatma (3.71.7) and mahatma (4.3.24; 

4.18.19) . Hanuman also refers to him as mahatma, and dharmatma 
(4.3.18, 19, 20; 4.4.2). 

Let us see what Valmlki, the author of the poem has said about Sugriva. 
What he has said must carry the greatest weight. He says that Sugriva 
was a dharmatma (virtuous) (4.2.4), tejasvf (heroic/powerful) (4.5.18; 
4.8.30; 6.85.17), mahatma (high-souled/magnanimous/noble) (4.3.1; 
4.4.2; 4.15.1; 4.35.12), sattvasampannah (highly virtuous) (4.28.27; 

6.40.20) , mahatejah (most heroic/powerful/glorious) (6.57.75; 
6.62.1), bhfmabalah, mahabalah (of awesome strength) (4.37.3; 6.40.1; 



62 Indeed, Hanuman, Sugrlva's envoy, found SIta and offered to carry her safely back to 
Rama (5.35.28). 
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6.63.31, 49), mahavfryah (of great prowess) (4.16.14), ranapanditah (of 
great skill in battle) (4.16.17), indropamah (equal to Indra) (6.55.53), 
mahasattvah (of great virtue) (6.63.34), and so on. Thus we see that 
the Ramayana repeatedly describes Sugrlva not only as heroic, and 
possessing great strength, courage and skill in battle and great prowess, 
but, what is important to note, also as highly virtuous and possessing 
the noblest qualities (4.28.27 :sattvasampannah ). Hanuman also refers 
to him as mahatma, and dharmatma (4.3.18-20). 

Regarding Sugriva's bravery 

The Ramayana contains many incidents of Sugriva's bravery. He boldly 
challenged and fought against great warriors like Kumbhakarna 
(6.55.43ff) and the great Ravana himself (6.47. 34ff) during the Lanka 
war. When Arigada was hard-pressed in his battle with Kumbha, 
Sugrlva put Aiigada in the rear, thus shielding him, and himself battled 
against the mighty raksasa; 63 that is, just as Vail had requested him 
(4.22.9: mama pranaih priyataram putram putram ivaurasam | . . . 
ahfnartham sarvatah paripalaya 1 1 ), he acted to protect Aiigada, even 
at the risk of his own life. Undeterred by Kumbha's fierce arrows, he 
went and grabbed the raksasa's bow and broke it (6.63.35). Seeing 
that the raksasa was weaponless, he magnanimously told him to take 
rest, re-arm himself, and then came back to fight again (6.63.44); but 
Kumbha chose to fight hand-to-hand. In the fierce fight that ensued, 
Sugrlva killed the raksasa (6.63.53). He fought and killed other great 
warriors like Praghasa, Virupaksa and Mahodara too. 64 When Rama and 
Laksmana were rendered unconscious by the nagapasa (of Indrajit), and 
Rama alone had recovered, Sugrlva told Susena to take the two princes 
and the entire monkey army to Kiskindha, and that he would by himself 
kill Ravana in battle and recover SIta (6.40.25). The Ramayana is careful 
to indicate that this was not an empty boast, for it introduces Sugriva's 
speech by describing him as most virtuous (6.40.20: sattvasampannah). 



63 6.63.29-30: angadam prsthatah krtva bhratrjam plavagesvarah || abhidudrava 
vegena sugrfvah kumbham ahave \ 

64 See 6.33.24; 6.47.34-35; 6.55.38-43; 6.63.51-53; 6.84.33; 6.85.27 
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We have also the unassailable description of Sugriva by the Ramayana 
as "foremost of monkey warriors" (4.7.23: harmramukhyah), "of great 
prowess" (4.16.14: mahavlryah ), "highly skilled in battle" (4.16.17: 
ranapanditah), "equal to Indra" (6.55.53: indropamah), "valorous and 
noble" (6.63.34, 50: viryavan; 6.63.34: srimdn, mahasattvah ), "of great 
prowess" (6.63.53: bhima-parakramah), "glorious" (6.85.17: tejasvi), 
and "highly skilled in the use of weapons" (6.85.24: sastravisaradah), 65 
etc. Thus, it is clear that Sugriva was an extremely brave and skilled 
warrior. Even Ravana refers to him as exceedingly valorous (5.44.9: 
vipulavikrama). 66 

Angada 

In the VR, harsh words about Sugriva are uttered only by Vail who was in 
a rage (4.10.20), and later, by Angada when he was emaciated, starving 
and completely exhausted and was highly despondent (4.52.21-30). 

Vail later admitted that he had treated Sugriva badly due to having been 
"carried away by some predestined confusion of mind" (4.22.3). It must 
be noted that Vail gave his golden garland to Sugriva (and not to Angada 
who was also present there) (4.22.16, 19). 

As for Ahgada's outbursts against Sugriva, it must be noted that Angada 
was only a juvenile (4.22.12: taruna ), a child although not childish 
(as Vali described him in 4.22.8; balam enam abalisam ); Laksmana 
even addressed him as, "My dear child!" (4.30.32: vatsa!)\ Angada 
lacked maturity. His mental breakdown and his loss of composure and 
judgement are again displayed in his mad outburst against Sugriva 
in sargas 52 and 54 where he heaps abuse upon abuse on Sugriva in 
a most unfair manner. In particular, he said that Sugriva took steps 

65 The commentator Lefeber (RV 4: p. 48 and especially note i65) takes the absurd 
position that Vail, Sugriva and other vanaras were capable of fighting only with teeth, 
claws, stones and trees. But the VR says that the vanaras were, like the Devas, "skilled 
in the use of all weapons" (see 1.16.4, 13). The verses 6.85.23ff describe Sugriva 
using sword and shield in his fight against Mahodara. 

66 Masson (1975: p.676) and Shulman (1975: p. 654) make the absurd claim that 
Sugriva was a coward. Verse 1.16.19 of the VR says that the vanaras, born of the Devas 
(like Vail and Sugriva) "were all valorous heroes" 
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to organize a search for SIta not due to his righteousness but due to 
fear of, Laksmana and that Sugrlva did so only after much delay and 
procrastination (4.54.6). It must be noted that he was not quite an adult 
and was at that time very exhausted and despondent. He was also under 
the misapprehension that he had failed to lead his team of monkeys 
to achieve their task within what he thought was the allotted period 
of one month (4.52.20-21) and that Sugrlva would therefore punish 
them severely (4.52.23-24). But in fact, Sugrlva had set no time limit for 
the teams sent to the northern and southern regions (and Ahgada was 
leader of the team that was sent to the south). 

In his rambling tirade against Sugrlva, Ahgada said that steadfastness, 
integrity, uprightness, valour and firmness are not found in Sugrlva 
(4.54.2). His remarks were made when he and his troops were overcome 
by fear and despondency due to their failure to locate SIta (4.52.15-18, 
30); therefore, the remarks should not be taken as literally Valid, as the 
Kausalya principle shows. Besides, we know from the VR itself that the 
accusations made by Ahgada are totally false. In particular, Aiigada's 
accusation of Sugrlva regarding organizing a search for SIta only out 
of fear of Laksmana has no basis at all; in fact, the Ramayana says that 
Laksmana begged Sugrlva to forgive him for saying that he (Sugrlva) had 
been procrastinating (4.35.20). 

[It is a pity that the commentators R P Goldman (1984 p.10), Lefeber 
(1994 p. 42) and, R P Goldman and Sally Goldman (1996 p. 73) make the 
same accusations as Ahgada did. See also the section on "Some examples 
of errors and carelessness of scholars" in the Introduction.] 

Angada's attitude to Sugrlva is seen also in his statement that Sugrlva 
will look upon him only as "the enemy's son" and so will not suffer him 
to live (4.54.8). But Sugrlva in fact looked upon Ahgada with affection as 
his own son and was protective of him — just as Vail had requested him 
(4.22.9). 67 This is made clear below. 



67 4.22.9: [Vail says to Sugrlva]: mama pranaih priyataram putram putram iva aurasam 

| . . . sarvatah paripalaya 1 1 
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Sugrlva had seen Ravana carrying off SIta and flying towards the south. 
He would have guessed that SIta was probably hidden somewhere in 
the southern regions. Of the search teams that were dispatched in the 
four directions to look for SIta, the southbound team was the most 
important (see 4.46.14}. Sugrlva put young Ahgada, the inexperienced 
and immature adolescent, in charge of the team. However, he also took 
care to see that the young prince would have sagacious advisors in the 
team, including Hanuman, Susena (Ahgada's maternal grandfather) and 
Jambavan. During the Lanka war, when Ahgada was hard-pressed in 
his battle with Kumbha, Sugrlva put Ahgada in the rear, thus shielding 
him, and himself battled against mighty raksasa (6.63.29-30); that is, 
just as Vail had requested him (4.22.9), he acted to protect Ahgada, at 
the risk of his own life. Indeed, just as Vail had requested him, Sugrlva 
did look upon Ahgada as his own son. 68 We can infer this from the way 
Valmlki describes the only Angada-Sugrlva conversation recorded in the 
Ramayana. In 6.40.2-4, we find that the poet refers to Ahgada as “the son 
ofValf ( Valiputra ) speaking rather irreverently to Sugrlva, "Can't you see 
Rama and Laksmana lying on the ground on a bed of arrows?" The poet 
then says that Sugrlva replied to " his son Ahgada " [putram ahgadam). 69 
Ahgada was Valiputra for everybody except Sugrlva for whom he was his 
own son (6.40.4: putra , 6.57.75: kumara ). The poet thus deftly indicates 
that although Ahgada still had not lost his animosity toward Sugrlva and 
had not begun to look upon him as his father, the latter looked upon him 
as his own son. 



68 See the next note. 

69 6.40.2 4: sugrfvasya vacah srutva Valiputro 'hgado 'bravit | na tvam pasyasi ramam ca 
laksmanam ca mahabalam || sarajalacitau vlravubhau dasarathatmajau | saratalpe 
mahatmanau sayanau rudhiroksitau || athabravid vanarendrah sugrivah putram 
angadam \ 



Rama, Sugriva and Vail 




§1 As advised by Kabandha/Danu, Rama and Laksmana went towards 
the Rsyamuka mountain. They were bearing their excellent weapons and 
when Sugriva saw them, he was suspicious of them (4.2.1). He became 
so scared that he could not keep still, for his mind was in great turmoil 
(4.2.2). He said to his ministers, "I am sure these two, wearing bark- 
cloth, have come with bad intention, having been sent by Vail" (4.2.6). 
Sugriva then fled to another mountaintop, followed by his ministers 
(4.2.7). 

Sugriva said that he suspected Rama and Laksmana to be agents of Vail 
who was quite crafty; he then sent Hanuman to find out the truth about 
them (4.2.20-22, 25-26). 

tau tu drstva mahatmanau bhratarau ramalaksmanau \ 
varayudhadharau virau sugrivah sankito 'bhavat || udvignahrdayah 
. . . na v yatisthata kasmimscid dese vanarapungavah || 4.2.1, 2 || etau 
vanam idam durgam i/all praniyitau dhruvam \ hadmana cfravasanau 
pracarantau ihagatau || 4.2.6 || vail pranihitavetau sanke'ham 
purusottamau | . . . || 4.2.20 || 

§2 Hanuman asked Rama and Laksmana: «Who are you, splendid 
warriors, carrying bows and quivers and swords, and yet are wearing 
bark garments like ascetics? (4.3.6-16). Hanuman told them that Sugriva 
wants to be friendly with them (4.3.20: yuvabhyam saha sakhyam 
icchati) and asked them as to why they had come to the dense forest 
(4.4.4: kimartham ca vanam durgam pampakananamanditam \ agatah 
sanujo ghoram ndnavydlamrgayutam || ). 
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§3 Laksmana told Hanuman about Rama and himself (4.4.6-10); that 
Rama's wife Sita was abducted by a raksasa (4.4.11) and that Danu 
(Kabandha) had told them that the monkey king Sugrlva would know 
about the abductor (4.4.13). Laksmana told Hanuman that he and Rama 
have come seeking SugrTva's help (4.4.15). Hanuman told them that 
Sugrlva's elder brother Vail had driven him (Sugrlva) out of the country 
and had also appropriated his wife; that Sugrlva led a frightened life in 
the forest; and that Sugrlva and his associates would help Rama in the 
search for SIta (4.4.19-20). 

sa hi rajyat paribhrastah krtavairas ca Valla \ hrtadaro vane tyakto 
bhratra vinikrto bhrsam || 4.419 || karisyati sa sahayyam yuvayor 
bhaskaratmajah \ sugrfvah saha casmabhih sftayah parimargane || 
4.4.20 1 1 

Hanuman carried Rama and Laksmana to the mountaintop where 
Sugrlva was (4.4.26). 

§4 Hanuman then told Sugrlva that Rama is the son of illustrious King 
Dasaratha that Rama's wife was stolen by Ravana and that for the sake 
of his wife Rama was seeking Sugrlva's friendship (4.5.6-7). Sugrlva got 
over his fear of Rama and offered his hand in friendship ( vayasyatvam ), 
and the two swore, with fire as witness, to be friends forever (4.5.16). 
(We recall Danu's advice to Rama in 3.68.13, 1 7.) 

Then Rama and Sugrlva sat and chatted with each other. 

tato'gnim dfpyamanam tau cakratus ca pradaksinam \ sugrfvo 
raghavascaiva vayasyatvam upagatau || 4.5.16 || 

( Note that neither the recovery of Sita or the search for Sita, nor the 
recovery of Sugrlva's throne or wife has been mentioned at all by Rama 
or Sugrfva. Many critics claim erroneously that the Rama-Sugrfva pact 
entailed one or more of these items. It was only a "friendship pact", 
guaranteeing that neither party will become hostile to the other. ( Even 
Hanuman, viewing it from his own point of view and because of what 
happened later on, thought that it was more than a mere "friendship pact", 
for instance that killing Vail was part of the pact (See 5.33.47). Indeed, 
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we shall see in particular that Sugrfva did not have even the faintest 
notion that Rama could kill Vail and recover for him either the throne of 
Kiskindha or his wife Ruma.) 70 

§5 Sugrlva, of his own, again and again vowed to Rama that he would 
restore Sita to him, whether she was being kept in patala or in the 
heavens (4.6.4, 5, 6). Sugrlva told Rama also that he had seen Sita being 
carried away by Ravana and showed him the jewels dropped by Sita 
(4.6.7, 9,13). 

(Rama must not have taken Sugrfva's vow seriously, for he made no 
comment on Sugrfva's promise to restore Sfta to him; he probably viewed 
it as hyperbole in order to soothe him.) 

70 Many critics are in error about the pact. See for instance: 

(1) Goldman: RV 1 p.10: "The two conclude a pact: Rama is to help Sugrlva kill Vail 
and take both his throne and his queen. In return for this, Sugrlva is to aid in the 
search for the lost Sita." Similarly in Mittal and Thursby's The Hindu World, p. 81. 

(2) RV 4 p.3: Lefeber says, erroneously, that there was a "dynastic struggle" between 
Vail and Sugrlva. 

(3) Lefeber: RV 4 p.3-4: Lefeber says that Rama forged "an all-important alliance" 
with Sugrlva, which will insure a successful search for Sita by all the monkey troops 
and that "In exchange for this assistance, Rama must secure the kingship for Sugrlva 
and so he launches his alliance by killing Vail, thus ending the rivalry of the monkey 
brothers." 

(4) RV 4 p.7: "Rama and Sugrlva form an alliance with the solemn understanding 
that Rama will help Sugrlva become king while the latter will in turn mobilize all the 
monkeys to discover where Ravana is keeping Sita." 

(5) RV 4 p.45 again refers to the Rama-Sugrlva friendship pact as an "alliance". 

(6) RV 4 p.45 says: "Sugrlva is Rama's ally, and Rama has promised to dispose of Vail 
in exchange for help in finding his own abducted wife." 

(7) R P Goldman, in Resisting Rama p.35: "Rama argues that he had to kill Vail since 
he had promised to do so as part of his agreement with Sugrlva." 

(8) RV 4 p.40-41: "the explicit nature of the quid pro quo" (4.17.18-19; 4.8.20). 

(9) RV 4 p.46, referring to the fire-sworn friendship between Rama and Sugrlva, says: 
"[Rama's] murder of Vail is the inevitable outcome of that binding commitment to 
mutual assistance". 

(10) RV 4 p.45: "Rama has promised to dispose of Vail in exchange for help in finding 
his own abducted wife." 

(11) Lefeber in RV 4 translates the phrase samaye tistha in 4.29.48 (and in 4.30.43) as 
"Stand by your agreement"; but it is an idiomatic phrase meaning, "Keep your word ". 
It seems to be a reference to Sugrfva's solemn promise to make efforts so that Rama 
will regain Sita (4.7.3). 

(12) P Richman (1992): Many Ramayanas p.6 says that according to the pact, if Rama 
would help Sugrlva win back his wife and throne, then Sugrlva would aid Rama in the 
search for Sita. 
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§6 After seeing the jewellery dropped by STta, a tearful Rama asked 
Sugrlva, "Tell me, where did the raksasa take STta to? Where does he 
live? Because of him I shall kill all the raksasas!" (4.6.20-22) 

(Apparently Rama wanted only to know where Sfta had been taken to, and 
not that Sugrfva should restore her to him; note that he made no comment 
on Sugrfva's vow to restore - Sfta to him.) 

§7 Sugrlva answered that he had no information about the raksasa 
(4.7.2), but ag ain vowed to see that Rama regains STta (4.7.3: satyam tu 
pratijahami . . . karisyami tatha yatnam yatha prapsyasi maithilfm ) and to 
kill Ravana and his associates (4.7.4). (We see that Sugrfva is indulging in 
royal hyperbole or boasting. It is highly doubtful whether he was capable 
of killing Ravana and his raksasa associates.) He added that even though 
his wife too was stolen he does not grieve like Rama; he said that Rama 
also should bear things bravely (4.7. 6-7-8). 

[Note: Sugrfva did not say that it was his brother Valf who had stolen 
his wife. He seems to have been resigned to the loss of his wife and his 
kingdom.) 

Rama thanked Sugrlva for his consoling words (4.7.17), but made 
no comment on his promise to kill Ravana or to his repeated 'solemn' 
promises to restore Sfta to him. Rama asked instead — for the first time 
— that Sugrlva should make efforts to search for STta and for Ravana 
(4.7.18); Rama promised to do whatever is necessary to help Sugrlva in 
the task (4.7.19-21). 

This shows also that even a search for Sfta was not part of the Rama- 
Sugrfva pact ofSarga 5; in fact, the pact makes no mention of Sfta, or of 
Sugrfva's wife Ruma or of Valf or of the throne of Kiskindha. It should be 
noted also that Rama wanted Sugrfva only to discover where Ravana and 
Sfta were, even though Sugrfva had again and again said that he would 
bring back Sfta for Rama after killing Ravana (4.6.4, 5; 4.73-4). 

§8 Sugrlva said to Rama, "With you as my friend I am sure of the blessings 
of the gods, and I will be able to obtain even the kingdom of the gods, not 
to mention my own kingdom!”(4.8.2-3) 
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Sugrlva is here again indulging in royal hyperbole. He mentioned his 
kingdom, but not in any sense even remotely expecting Rama to recover 
the kingdom for him any more than obtaining the kingdom of the gods 
with the help of Rama of whose prowess he knew nothing! He mentioned 
his kingdom only because he mentioned the kingdom of the gods. (We 
shall see later that Sugrlva did not think that, for instance, Rama was any 
match for Vail and capable of wresting the kingdom from Vail) 

§9 So far, all the characters had been standing; Rama and Laksmana had 
laid aside their weapons, and in particular, their bows were unstrung; 71 
(we may assume further that they had put aside their swords.) ( Recall 
that Danu (Kabandha) had advised Rama to lay aside his weapons when 
meeting Sugrlva (3.68.17: sannidhaya ayudham.) 

Sugrlva and Hanuman now arranged for seats for all of them (4.8.13- 
14). 

§10 Sugrlva then told Rama/or the first time that Vail had appropriated 
his wife (4.8.16); that ill-treated by his brother Vail, he has been 
wandering in fear and sorrow in the Rsyamuka mountain. Rama 
responded immediately, saying, "I shall very soon (4.8.20; adyaiva 
meaning: today itself; very soon) kill him who has appropriated your 
wife!" (4.8.20: adyaiva tarn hanisyami tava bharyapaharinam). 

We should note how Rama referred to Vail — not by name, but as " the 
abductor of [Sugrlva's] wife". 

It should be noted also that although Hanuman had told Rama and 
Laksmana even earlier that Vail had stolen Sugrlva's wife, this was 
the first time that Sugrlva himself told so to Rama, in the presence of 
Hanuman, Tara, Nafa and Nila who were witnesses to what had happened 
in Kiskindha. 

71 Pollock [RV 3: note on 3.68.17) claims erroneously that Rama and Laksmana had 
not followed Danu's advice to lay aside their weapons when they met Sugriva. True, 
the VR does not explicitly say that they had laid aside their weapons; but Rama and 
Sugrlva had a chat immediately following their pact and Rama's bow is described as 
"unstrung" (4.8.43). Rama must have unstrung it, as advised by Kabandha, just before 
meeting Sugrlva. We may assume that Laksmana also had unstrung his bow and that 
both of them had laid aside all weapons. 
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Rama told Sugriva that he possessed extremely powerful arrows 
(4.8.21-22) and again vowed that he would kill Vail (4.8.23). Sugriva 
replied: "Good, good" (4.8.24: sadhu, sadhu). 

It is to be noted that Sugriva did not say anything about Rama's claim 
about his weapons and his promise to kill Vali "that very day" (4.8.20, 23) 
for, as we may guess, he did not take Rama's words seriously; he did not at 
all think that Rama was capable of vanquishing Vali. He merely thanked 
Rama for his words (4.8.24) 

Sugriva merely said, "Drowned in sorrow I opened my heart to you, 
my friend (4.8.25); it is because you are my friend that I told you of the 
sorrow tormenting me" (4.8.27). 

[We may suppose that he did not expect to recover his wife or kingdom 
through Rama's help, for we shall see that he did not think Rama was 
capable of helping him in the matter.) 

§11 Sugriva continued and said that Vali had driven him out of the 
kingdom, had taken over his wife too and also imprisoned his friends 
(4.8.31-32); that he, Sugriva had killed many monkeys sent by Vali to 
kill him (4.8.33); that his elder brother Vali, whom he called a "great and 
renowned warrior", had become his enemy and that as long as Vali is 
alive, there will be no end to his sorrow (4.8.37-38). 

Comments: (1) Vali's appropriation of his brother Sugriva's wife Ruma 
while Sugriva was alive was considered to be a heinous crime for which the 
mandated punishment was death (see e.g. 4.18.22). Apparently, marrying 
a brother's widow was acceptable. 72 That seems to be the reason why Vali 
repeatedly sought to kill Sugriva even after the latter had been driven out 
ofKiskindha; he chased Sugriva (and his companions) over many countries 



72 Indeed, the “junior levirate custom" not only allowed the union of a younger brother 
and the widow of his elder brother but even required the younger brother to marry 
his elder brother's widow. This custom is said to have prevailed among ancient Jews 
and Hindus. The verse 3.43.22 where SIta speaks most harshly to Laksmana, also 
perhaps refers to the junior levirate custom. 

Lefeber's ( RV 4 p.42) statements that "Sugriva . . . had no true right to the kingship . . . 
since Vali was alive" and "Sugriva later appropriated Vail's 'widow' " are not justified. 
See 13(3) below. 
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and forests till at last Sugriva found refuge in Rsyamuka which Vail dared 
not enter for fear of Matanga's curse ( 4.12.23 ; 4.45.10 , 16); but Vail sent 
many agents into rsyamuka to try to kill Sugriva (4.8.33). Vali was keen 
to kill Sugriva, for if Sugriva was dead, Vali's taking over Sugriva 1 s wife 
would not be considered an offence. 

(2) It should be noted that Sugriva did not ask Rama to do anything in 
regard to Vali even though Rama had already reacted to Vali's taking over 
Sugriva's wife and said that he would kill the abductor Vali (4.8.20, 23); 
Sugriva must have felt that Vali was exceedingly powerful, that Rama was 
no match for him and that Rama's promise to kill Vali was only hyperbole 
and an expression of sympathy; Sugriva therefore says that he felt it was 
no use telling Rama all the details of his treatment by Vali (4.8.37). 

§12 Rama, who had reacted immediately upon hearing from Sugriva that 
Vali had abducted his brother's wife, now reacted cautiously in regard 
to Sugriva's other complaints against Vali. He wanted to know more 
before reacting to them (4.8.41), and asked Sugriva to narrate the true 
story about Vali's enmity towards him; he assured Sugriva, "as soon as I 
string my bow, your enemy is as good as dead" (4.8.43). 73 The Ramayana 
says that Sugriva then began to narrate an exact account of Vali's enmity 
towards him (4.8.45: vairasya karanam tattvam akhyatum upacakrame). 

Since the Ramayana calls it an exact account, we must accept Sugriva's 
narration as truthful. We also note that Danu has described Sugriva 
as a nyayavrtta and the Ramayana has already described Sugriva as 
"dharmatma" in (4.2.4), tejasvi" in (4.5.18) and " mahatma " in (4.3.1); 
(also in 4.11.50, 4.12.28 etc). 74 

73 It is clear that the bow had been unstrung for a while - from the time Rama met 
Sugriva. 

74 (a) 4.28.27 refers to Sugriva as sattvasampannah; the translation by the commentator 
Lefeber in RV4 as "mighty Sugriva " is not acceptable. 

(b) Totally ignoring the heavenly being Danu’s praise of Sugriva as virtuous and 
the Ramayana's introduction of Sugriva's narration as truthful and accurate, 
Masson (1975: p. 674a) indulging in vituperative, unscholarly language says: "To 
put it bluntly: the story stinks!" (If anything stinks, it is Masson's numerous errors, 
muddling of names, his resort almost entirely to passages that have been rejected 
by the CE, although he cites the CE in his bibliography and his taking passages out of 
context and misrepresenting them and his babbling about applying psychoanalysis - 
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§13 Sugriva then narrated the incidents that led to the enmity. He 
said that the powerful asura Mayavin had challenged Vail, but then 
fled in fear and sought refuge in a cavern, which Vali entered in angry 
pursuit (4.9.12-13). 

(Mayavin's enmity towards Vali seems to be because Vail had done 
something to Mayavin's wife; perhaps Vali had abducted her. See 4.9.4, 
which describes the cause as " well-known " and "strlkrtam" [for the sake 
of a woman].) 

Sugriva had stood waiting for Vali to come out, but Vali did not do so 
for more than a year. Vail's counsellors, deeming Vali to be dead, made 
Sugriva ascend the throne of Kiskindha (4.9.20). Sugriva then took Tara 
also as a wife. 

Comments: ( 1 ) For it is dangerous for a kingdom to be without a king. 
(See e.g. 2.61.7ff; 4.19.15-16) it is surprising that Vail's counsellors did 
not consecrate Sugriva much earlier — Sugriva must have resisted their 
efforts to consecrate him. 75 Vail's son Ahgada was too young to be chosen 
to succeed his father. (He was still only a boy even when Rama came to 
rsyamuka: see 4.22.8.) (Even the U-K, which is not really a part of the 
Valmlki Ramayana, says that when Vali was crowned king, Sugriva was 
chosen as the Prince-Regent. (See U-K 36.37)) 

all of which contribute to the scholarly incompetence in his paper. It is unfortunate 
that some later scholars have uncritically accepted Masson's faulty assertions and 
presented them to the general public. 

For instance the commentator R P Goldman (1984: RV 1, p.10) calls Sugrlva's story 
"a curious tale" and "a self-serving account that has a number of inconsistencies" 
(1984: RV 5 p. 73; 2004: Resisting Rama, in Ramayana Revisited p.43 n.69). He does 
not give any instance of an inconsistency, but merely says: "See Masson 1975"; but 
Masson cites no inconsistency either! Shulman (1979: p.654) echoes Masson's 
claims. 

75 (a) VS S Sastri (1944: p.218) said that Sugriva was too hasty in accepting his brother's 

throne. It was shown that there is no Validity to this accusation. Masson (1975: p.674b, 
n.10), who cites V S S Sastri, and Shulman (1979: p.654) repeat the accusation. R P 
Goldman (2004: p. 43 n.69) cites and echoes Masson, (b) The discussion presented 
in the text shows that the commentator Lefeber's remark (1994: RV 4, p. 42) that 
"Sugriva had no right to the kingship [when he was made king in Vail's absence]" is 
quite erroneous. 
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(2) Sugriva says that Vail's counsellors forced him to ascend the throne. 
We must note that later, when Vail lay dying, Sugriva's minister Hanuman, 
no doubt conveying Sugriva's wish, told Tara to get Vali's son Ahgada be 
consecrated as Vail's successor (4.21.11). This shows that Sugriva had no 
desire to resume kingship. Recall that after Vali disappeared without a 
trace into Mayavin's underground stronghold, for one whole year and 
more, Sugriva showed no interest to becoming king; Vali's ministers, 
no doubt aware of the dangers for a kingdom without a king, had him 
consecrated as their king (as Sugriva said in 4.9.20). Vali's son Ahgada 
was too young to be made the king. 

(3) Following the junior levirate custom, which was prevalent among 
ancient societies and is still not quite extinct (see Deuteronomy 25.6, also 
the practice of niyoga), Sugriva was in fact obliged to take Tara, legally 
deemed a widow, as his wife. Not understanding the levirate custom, many 
critics accuse Sugriva of "appropriating" Tara when in fact Vali was still 
alive and fighting Mayavin in the cavern. 76 But there had been no sign 
of Vali being alive for over a year, and therefore his counsellors rightly 
deemed him as legally dead. We should note that Harivarhsa 1.28.15- 
30 and Visnupurana 4.13.36-58 say that when Krishna fought with a 
bear, inside a cave, and did not come out for three weeks, his attendants 
presumed that he had been killed by the bear and returned home. In 
modern days, we have the instance of the American aviator Fossett who 
was missing for four months, and the courts declared him as "legally dead". 
We see thus that the accusations of Sugriva by some critics regarding his 
becoming the king of Kiskindha and marrying Tara have to be rejected. 
(For the accusations by some critics, see e.g. RV4: p.40, p.42. We recall also 
that the Ramayana speaks highly of Sugriva's morals and character (e.g. 
4.2.4; 4.15.1; 6.40.20: sattvasampannah). 

76 Masson (1975: p.674) makes the misleading statement that Sugriva's first act after 
he covered with a rock the cavern into which Mayavin and Vali had disappeared was 
to take over the throne of Kiskindha and Tara too. Shulman (1979) echoes Masson. 
Lefeber (1984: RV 4, p.42) similarly makes the erroneous statement that Sugriva 
"appropriated" Tara, Vali's wife. It may be noted that while Lefeber claims that 
Sugriva "appropriated" Tara, she says that when Vali returned after he was deemed 
dead due to his more than a year's absence, he "not only repossessed his own wife but 
took Sugriva's wife as well" (p.42); she does not say that Vali appropriated the wife of 
his living brother! Compare the statement of R P Goldman and Sally Goldman in RV 5 
p. 73: "Vali has, through his wrongful and adulterous appropriation of Sugriva's wife, 
forfeited his claim to the throne and even his life". 
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Indeed, Sugriva was the legitimate king of Kiskindha when Vali drove 
him out of the kingdom and usurped the throne. Therefore, Vali was not 
the legitimate king when Rama met Sugriva. (Thus the contrary claim by 
the commentator Lefeber in RV4 p.40, repeated by her on p.42, has to be 
rejected.) 

§14 Sugriva again said that Vali had abducted his wife, and that afraid 
of Vali, he had been wandering all over the world till at last he found 
refuge in the Rsyamuka , where Vali dare not come for a certain reason 
(4.10.23). He requested Rama to restrain Vali (4.10 .25). 77 Again, as soon 
as he heard that Vali had appropriated Sugrlva's wife, Rama again said, 
"Vali, the abductor of your wife, shall remain alive only as long as that 
sinful violator of chastity does not come within my sight" (4.10.28). 78 

Comments: This is the third time that Rama vows to kill Vali: each 
time it was when Sugriva had just then told him that his wife had been 
appropriated by Vali (see 4.8.16-18/20, 23; 4.8.31-38/43; 4.10.22- 
25/28); and Rama declares that he will kill Vali, whom he repeatedly refers 
to as the abductor of Sugrlva's wife. The words now used by Rama make it 
clear that his decision to kill Vali was because Vali was a sinful violator of 
women's chastity (4.10.28: caritradusakah), as shown for instance by his 
(Vail's) abduction of Sugrlva's wife. 

But Sugriva did not consider Rama was capable of killing Vali! See the 
discussion further below. 

Later, Rama tells Vali why he shot the fatal arrow at him; Rama tells him 
repeatedly that it was because he (Vali) had taken over Sugrlva's wife 
(4.18.18, 19, 20) and that death was the mandated punishment for the 
crime - a punishment that he was obliged to carry out in obedience to 

77 Sugriva requested Rama for the nigraha (=keep in check, restrain] of Vali (4.10.25). 
He did not ask for Vali to be killed, for he did not wish him to be killed, even though 
Rama had repeatedly said that he would kill Vali as soon as he saw him. We should 
note also that Sugriva did not at all think that Rama could overcome Vali, as the 
discussion presented further below shows. Sugriva probably thought that Rama, son 
of the illustrious King Dasaratha, might be able to persuade Vali to relent and not 
continue to seek to kill him. 

78 Rama refers to Vali as caritradusaka - 'violator of women's chastity'; Lefeber's 
translation of it (in RV 4) as 'violator of all decency' is far too weak to be acceptable. 
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Bharata, the king ( 4.18.22-25 ). This shows also that Rama's killing Vali 
had nothing to do with restoring Sugrlva's wife or kingship, or to the 
Rama-Sugrlva pact (that is, to his friendship with Sugrlva). 

§15 Sugrlva seems to have been quite annoyed at Rama saying repeatedly 
that he would kill Vail. For one thing, he did not think that Rama had 
the ability to do so. Besides, Sugrlva's desire was not that Vail should 
be killed, but only that Vail should be "restrained" (see 4.10. 25). 79 To 
Rama, who had again and again praised his arrows as very powerful and 
will enable him to easily kill Vail (4.8.21-22; 4.10.27-28), we see that 
Sugrlva said with undisguised sarcasm, "No doubt with your mighty 
arrows you could burn up all the three worlds, but let me tell you what 
Vail is capable of" (4.11.2-3). Then Sugrlva spoke of Vail's strength and 
also of the Dundubhi incident; and that Vail was capable of denuding a 
huge sala tree of all its leaves. Sugrlva ended by asking Rama, "0 King, 
how then will you be able to kill Vail in battle?" (4.1 1.48). (Earlier, Sugrlva 
had addressed Rama only by name, or as " Raghava his addressing Rama 
now as "0 King!" is also indicative of his sarcasm.) 

§16 In order to impress Rama the great might of Vail, Sugrlva showed 
him the skeleton of Dundubhi; Vail had killed the mighty asura Dundubhi 
and thrown his body over a distance of a league; Sugrlva showed Rama 
also a mighty sala tree and said that Vail could denude it by use of a 
single arrow (4.11.47). So saying, Sugrlva openly expressed his disbelief 
at Rama's repeated claim that he could vanquish Vail (4.11.48). Then 
Rama with his toe kicked Dundubhi's skeleton over a distance of ten 
leagues; but Sugrlva was still not convinced that Rama's claim that he 
could overcome Vail; for he said to Rama, "When Vail flung Dundubhi's 
body, it was full of flesh and blood; now it has neither and has become 

79 RV 4, p.42 makes the confused statement: "Sugrlva repeatedly begs Rama to eliminate 
the threat from Vail whom he is too weak to kill himself but who, as the first-born son, 
is the legitimate king." The statement implies that Sugrlva wanted Vail to be killed 
(by Rama). There is no evidence for this. Also, Sugrlva did not at all think (till Rama 
pierced the leaves of the seven sala trees with his arrow) that Rama was capable of 
defeating Vail. Lefeber's statement says also that Sugrlva was not the legitimate king 
when Vail drove him out of Kiskindha. But Sugrlva had been legitimately enthroned 
by Vail's own ministers (4.9.20), when Vail had disappeared without trace for more 
than one year and was deemed by them to be dead. 
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light as straw. Therefore one cannot say whether you or Vail is stronger" 
(4.11.52). And pointing at seven huge sala trees, Sugrlva added, "Vail can 
with a single arrow denude one of these trees. Can you split the trees 
with an arrow?" 



§17 In order to inspire confidence in Sugrlva, Rama then shot an arrow, 
which split all the seven sala trees, pierced the earth and then in an 
instant returned to Rama's quiver. Sugrlva at last became convinced 
that Rama had the power to vanquish Vail. He said to Rama, "With your 
arrows you are capable of killing even Indra and all the Devas! There is 
no need to say anything about Vail" (4.12.8). 

But it is not clear whether Sugrlva really wanted Vali to he killed, but he 
knew that Rama had repeatedly sworn to kill Vali. He prayed to Rama, 
"Please defeat {jahi ) Vali this very day!" (4.12.11: tarn adyaiva . . . Valiam 
jahi kakutstha maya baddho'yam anjalih || ). 80 (Note the word jahi: 
"overcome, defeat") It is Rama who has repeatedly said that he would kill 
Vali, for he felt that it his duty to inflict the death penalty on Vali for his 
incestuous behaviour. 

§18 Rama said to Sugrlva, "Let us now go straight to Kishkindha; when 
we reach there, you should challenge Vali, who is your brother in name 
only." When they reached near the gates of Kiskindha, they hid themselves 
behind trees, and Sugrlva let out a roar challenging Vali (4.12.14-15). 
Vali came out of the gates of Kiskindha in great anger and there ensued 
a bitter fight between Vali and Sugrlva. (Note: The Ramayana does not 
say that Sugriva had come out of hiding; but it is obvious that he must 
have.) Rama, who wanted to shoot an arrow at Vali did not do so, as 
the two monkey brothers were so alike that he could not distinguish 
between them (4.12.19-20). 81 Badly beaten by Vali, and with Rama not 

80 Lefeber in RV 4 makes an error, translating the word jahi as kill. 

81 Unfortunately some commentators like Govindaraja and Nagesa Bhatta, as well as V 
S S Sastri (1944: p.153) overlooked the clear statement in the Ramayana which says 
that Vali and Sugrlva were so similar in appearance, like the twin gods, the Asvini 
devas, that Rama could not distinguish Sugrlva from Vali (4.12.19) (during their first 
fight). Masson (1975: p.675, n.17) wrongly says that Sugrlva ran towards Rama at 
the end of the fight and seems to refer, with a sneer, to Rama's claim that he could not 
distinguish between Vali and Sugrlva. 
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entering into the fight, Sugrlva gave up the fight and fled, bleeding and 
pursued by Vali till he (Sugrlva) entered the Rsyamuka forest; 82 afraid of 
Matanga's curse, Vail gave up his pursuit of his brother (4.12.2 1-23). 83 

Some critics have used this incident to make the absurd claim that Sugrlva 
was a coward . 84 

82 V S S Sastri (1944: p.153), and Masson (1975: p.675, n.17) who cites Sastri, have 
said erroneously that Sugrlva ran towards Rama after the first fight with Vail; their 
statements are contrary to what the Ramayana says: that Sugrlva simply fled into 
the Rsyamuka forest (4.12.21-22); it is Rama who later goes and meets with him 
(4.12.24). 

83 Masson (1975: p.676a), and following him Shulman (1979: p.654) make the 
baseless claim that Sugrlva was a coward and that Valmiki portrays Vali as heroic, 
magnanimous, forgiving and noble. Lefeber ( RV 4: p. 40) calls Vali a "super-hero"! 
As a fighter he suffered a humiliating defeat in his second fight with Sugrlva; his 
limbs were thoroughly shattered and he was staggering like an overburdened 
boat at sea, while Sugrlva remained quite agile (4.16.22, 24; 4.19.2). We note also 
that the Ramayana says that Dasaratha's soldiers would not attack one who flees 
(1.5.20); Rama cautioned Laksmana not to attack those who are fleeing or have 
given up fighting (6.67.38). When he had rendered Hanuman quite stupefied, Ravana 
discontinued attacking him and went on to fight against Nila (6.47.65-66), and after 
Nila was also rendered stupefied, Ravana went to fight against Laksmana (6.47.88). 
Valmiki says that Atikaya (Ravana's son) would not attack anyone who was not 
fighting him (6.59.43). After completely disarming the raksasa Kumbha, Sugrlva did 
not proceed to kill him, as to do so would ruin his reputation, but offered to let him 
rest and recoup his strength (6,63.35, 44). Vail on the contrary angrily pursued the 
demon Mayavin as the latter was fleeing in terror; Vali angrily pursued also his own 
wounded and bleeding younger brother Sugrlva, as he was fleeing from him after 
their first fight and gave up his chase only out of fear of Matanga's curse (4.12.23). 
The Ramayana's calling Vali a mahabalah, that is, as "mighty" can only be criticism or 
sarcasm. Manusmrti verses 7.91-93 are very explicit on the principle involved here. 
Contrary to what Lefeber, Masson and Shulman have said, Vail was in fact not at all 
heroic, magnanimous, forgiving or noble. 

The Ramayana does not itself specifically say that Vali was a great fighter; it is only 
Sugrlva who is described as a great warrior (4.16.17: ranapandita), as tejasvi (4.5.18). 
In the Yuddhakanda, Ravana's spy Sardula refers to Sugrlva as "invincible in battle" 
(6.21.20: yudhi . . . sudurjayah); Kumbhakarna says that Sugrlva's valour was well 
known (6.55.42: srutapaurusasampannah); Ravana himself speaks highly of Sugrlva's 
valour (5.44.10). The only qualities of Vali that the Ramayana describes are his vanity 
and propensity to get intensely angry; no one can be called a hero who has those 
qualities and who usurped the wife of his living brother ; drove him out of the country, 
and then pursued him relentlessly in order to kill him. As Vali himself acknowledged as 
he lay dying, he was known to be a flagrant violator of righteousness (4.1 8.44: Vali says: 
"mamapy avagatam dharmad vyatikrantapuraskrtam \ "). 

84 As part of his attempt to portray Sugrlva in a bad light, Masson (1975: p. 676b) 
claims that Sugrlva was a coward. Although he cites the CE in his paper, he makes the 
claim based on verses that have been rejected by the CE. Following Masson faithfully, 
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§19 Rama went, with Laksmana and Hanuman, and consoled Sugriva. 
Saying that he could not distinguish between Vali and Sugriva when 
they were fighting, he asked Laksmana to fasten a blossoming creeper 
around Sugriva' s neck, so that one can easily distinguish between 
Vail and Sugriva (4.12.34-36). Then all of them again went towards 
Kiskindha; and concealed themselves behind the trees (4.14.1); Sugriva 
summoned up his anger (4.14.2: krodham aharayat ) and let out a roar, 
but Rama did not think it was loud enough (4.14.15). Perhaps Sugriva 
was sad that Vali was going to be killed/vanquished very soon for he had 
grown up with feeling of love and respect towards his elder brother; that 
is why perhaps he had to " summon up" anger towards Vali and his roar 
was not quite loud. Sugriva was then urged by Rama to let out a very loud 
roar (4.14.18). 

§20 When he heard Sugrlva's second, loud roar, Vali could not bear it 
and was "filled with great rage" (4.15.1-2). "His body filled with fury, 
he was like a blazing fire because of his anger" (4.15.3, 4). Tara tried to 
calm him down and pleaded with him not to go and fight with Sugriva, 
and that he should at once consecrate Sugriva as the heir apparent. She 
warned him also that Sugriva was accompanied by Rama who was not 
only virtuous but was also harsh in battle. (Perhaps Tara was suggesting 
that Rama was accompanying Sugriva, as his support, because the latter 
had been grievously wronged by Vali who had appropriated Ruma.) 

Vali came out of the gates of Kiskindha "in a fiery rage and hissing like 
a big angry snake", in order to fight Sugriva (4.16.11, 12). He was in a 

Shulman (1979: p. 654, note 7) also claims that Sugriva was a coward, on the basis of 
a verse which is rejected by the CE (like the verses cited by Masson). 

It is amazing that Masson and Shulman, writing several years after the Critical Edition 
of Kiskindhakanda was published, again and again resort to verses rejected by the 
CE, and at the same time ignore the vast amount of evidence otherwise available in 
the Valmlki Ramayana and which contradict their claims. Masson even cites the CE 
in the bibliography of his paper but chooses to ignore it. It is amazing that Masson 
repeatedly mistakes one person for another, and Shulman mistakes one text for 
another! It is even more amazing that scholars have not till now pointed any errors in 
the many wrong claims made by Masson and Shulman, but cite their papers in their 
own work, accepting their erroneous statements as correct. 
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"towering rage" and his eyes were "copper-red with anger" (4.16.14, 
17). Then Vail began the battle by attacking Sugrlva with such force that 
Sugrlva vomited blood, which flowed like a waterfall from a mountain, 
and became very angry (4.16.20). 85 

§21 The Ramayana takes special care to describe Sugrlva, just before 
the fight, as a "highly skilled fighter" (4.16.17: "ranapandita"), foretelling 
Sugrlva's victory in the battle which followed. When Vail attacked Sugrlva 
with great force and made him vomit blood, Sugrlva became very angry 
(4.16.20) and started fighting ferociously. Vail's main characteristics 
were his vanity and anger. He refers to himself as an invincible warrior 
(4.16.3); the Ramayana repeatedly refers to his towering rage, even 
before his fight with Sugrlva began. 86 

§22 The Ramayana says that Vail, Sugrlva and Hanuman were fathered 
by Indra, Surya-deva and Vayu-deva respectively; in addition, millions 
of other great monkeys were fathered by other devas and celestial 
beings and they were all capable of taking any form at will. In turn, 
these monkeys fathered still more heroic monkeys who were also well 
versed in the use of all weapons (1.16.9-16). 87 Sugrlva's monkey army 
contained many ordinary monkeys also. 

Coming back to the Sugrlva-Vall encounter: 

§23 It was a fierce fight. Finally, when Sugrlva uprooted a tree and struck 
Vail on the limbs (4.16.21), Vail staggered and lurched like a boat at 
sea overwhelmed by a heavy load (4.16.22); he was drenched in blood 
(4.16.27), for his limbs had been completely shattered by the blows 

85 Sargas 15 and 16 give us reliable information about Vail: his vanity and anger! See the 
next note. 

86 See 4.9.22; 4.10.1 where Sugrlva refers to Vail’s anger - VR: 4.11.37 ( samkruddha ), 
4.12.16 ( kruddha ), 4.15.2 ( krodhascapatito mahan), 4.15.3: ( rosaparftarigo valf), 
4.15.4 ( krodhat diptagnisannibhah), 4.15.7: (Tara to Vail: sadhu krodham imam vira 
nadivegam ivagatam), 4.16.11 ( kruddho mahasarpam iva svasan), 4.16.12 and 14 
[yali paramarosanah), 4.16.17 (vali krodhatamraksah). 

87 Lefeber [RV 4: p. 43) errs enormously in saying that the vanaras were of "lowly 
nature" and "scarcely worthy" to be allies of Rama. 
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from stones and trees (4.19. 2). 88 Although tired, Sugriva remained agile 
(4.16.24). 89 

The Vall-Sugrlva battle had reached a crucial point. Vail's limbs had 
been crushed, and Sugriva, who remained agile, could have easily 
dealt him a fatal blow. (But he would not continue to fight against an 
enemy who had been disabled. Being virtuous, he could never deal a 
fatal blow to his brother. As Rama said to Laksmana who suspected 
that Bharata was approaching Citrakuta with evil intent, "How could a 
son ever kill his father or a brother kill his brother, his very own breath 
of life?"(2.91.6: katham nu putrah pitaram hanyuh kasyamcid apadi | 
bhrata va bhrataram hanyat saumitre pranam atmanah 1 1 ) 

At this point Rama felled Vali to the ground with an arrow (4.16.26) 90 
That arrow was fatal for Vali. (By shooting the fatal arrow at Vail, Rama 
carried out his promise to give the death punishment to Vail; it proved to 
be also to be euthanasia for the severely crippled monkey; incidentally, 
Rama's action perhaps prevented even the remotest chance of fratricide 
by Sugriva.) 91 

88 Although verse 4.16.27 occurs after 4.16.25, which speaks about Rama shooting an 
arrow at Vail, the blood was not from the wound caused by the arrow. Blood from 
that wound would have flowed only after the arrow was pulled out by Nila much later 
(4.23.17). 

89 Danu had described Sugriva as agile (3.67.30; laghuvikramah; Pollock (RV3) omits to 
translate the word). 

90 It should be noted that Rama shot his arrow at Vail only when the battle between Vali 
and Sugriva had in fact ceased. 

91 Why did Rama shoot the fatal arrow at Vali? Lefeber ( RV 4: p.37; again on p.45) 
erroneously claims that Rama had agreed to kill Vali in exchange for help in finding 
SIta. She refers to Rama's killing of Vali as "murder" and claims, erroneously, referring 
to the fire-sworn Rama-Sugrlva pact: "[Rama’s] murder of Vali is the outcome of that 
binding commitment to mutual assistance" (RV 4: p. 46). Some other academics also, 
like Masson (1975: p.677a) and P Richman (1992: Many Ramayanas : p.20, n.21), 
erroneously call it a "murder". 

But the Rama-Sugrlva friendship pact had nothing to do with "mutual assistance" 
or with the killing Vali. Also, "murder" means illegal, pre-meditated killing due to 
malice. But Rama had no malice towards Vali; Rama killed Vali only to administer the 
mandated punishment for Vail's crime of usurping his brother Sugriva's wife; Rama 
was obliged to do so as deputy of Bharata. 
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§24 Vail, whose vanity was great, did not want to admit that he had 
already lost his battle with Sugrfva even before Rama shot the arrow at 
him. Vail said to Rama, "You have killed me when I was in the heat of 
battle with someone else and was not looking [at you] (4.17.13)." Then 
Vail made a series of charges against Rama and Rama answered them; 
in particular: 

(1) Vail said that he, Vail, had committed no crime in Rama's kingdom, 
nor had offended Rama in any way and was an innocent creature and 
that Rama had acted capriciously (4.17.20, 29-30-31). Rama's answer 
to this charge was that all the land and forests etc. belonged to Bharata 
and as Bharata's deputy it was his duty to punish whoever violates 
righteousness (4.18.6-7, 9, 1 1) and that he, Vail, had acted unrighteously 
(4.18.12). Rama said that the crime of incest committed by Vail is contrary 
to dharma and to universal customs and laws, and that the punishment 
prescribed for it is death. (Each of the verses 4.18.20-22 drives home 
this point.) Rama had told Bharata that he, Rama, would function as the 
ruler of the beasts of the forest (2.99.17). It was therefore his duty to kill 
Vail, for death is the prescribed punishment for one who, like Vail, out of 
lust approaches his younger brother's wife (4.18.22). Rama said to Vail 
that his killing him was not due to any personal whim or caprice, (as 
Vail, in 4.17.28-30 had charged it was), and that he was obliged to carry 
out of what has been laid down by law (4.18.33: dharmatah parikalpitah 
. . . na vayam svavase sthitah ). 

It should be noted that at this point Rama refers to himself in the plural 
(vayam); he does so only in the few verses (4.18.9, 11, 23, 25, 33) in the 
sarga, where he refers to himself not as an individual but as a deputy 
who is obliged to carry out duties assigned to him by Bharata, and who is 
therefore obliged to punish those who stray from the path of righteousness 
(4.18.9, 11, 23, 25). (The commentator Lefeber (RV 4) completely misses 
this point.) 

(We may recall at this point the following: The ascetics in the Dandaka 
forest told Rama that it was his duty to protect them (3.1.20; 3.5.18). That 
is, Rama's duty as deputy for Bharata extended to the forests also and he 
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was duty-bound to punish those who violate righteousness, or commit 
crimes like incest) 

(2) Vail claimed that he was unassailable in battle and would have killed 
Rama if Rama had fought openly and that he was struck down where 
Rama could not be seen (4.17.39-40). 

Valf's words reveal his vanity; after all, he had been soundly defeated by 
Sugrfva. He had known that Rama was there, and had purposely ignored 
his presence. He says that he was purposely a parahmukha, that is, did not 
look directly at Rama (4.17.13); he had intended it to be a clever tactic, 
as is indicated by his phrase " iti me buddhir utpanna” (4.17.17) (The 
commentator Lefeber's translation of it in RV4 as "I had no idea . . .” is 
not correct). He had thought that if he was not looking directly at Rama 
then Rama would not attack him. It should be noted that the Ramayana 
does not say that Rama was hidden when he shot the arrow; true, it does 
not say that Rama had come out of hiding; but it does not say that Sugrfva 
had come out of hiding either, and obviously he had come out of hiding to 
fight Val; and if Rama was in hiding, why would Valf have chosen to be a 
" parahmukha ”? 

(3) Vail claimed that he could have recovered SIta and could have given 
Ravana, bound around the neck to Rama; he further accused Rama of 
killing him in order to please Sugrlva (4.17.41-42). 

Again, we see how vain Vail was. The Ramayana contains no evidence 
that Vail could so subdue Ravana. (Some critics, who do not want to 
accept that the so-called "U-K" is not really a part of the Ramayana, will 
say that the U-K says that Vail is much stronger than Ravana; but it says 
also that they were fire-sworn friends, sworn to share everything!) 

Vail seems to have thought that Rama killed him in order to get Sugrlva's 
help in recovering SIta. 

Rama's answer was that his friendship with Sugrlva was "just like 
his friendship with Laksmana" (4.18.26). That is, his friendship with 
Sugrfva was not based on any " quid pro quo". (Thus we cannot accept the 
statements of the commentators R P Goldman [RV 1: p. 10) and Lefeber 
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[RV 4, p. 41) on this point.) Rama continued, "Further, I had made a 
promise in the presence of other monkeys. How can someone like me 
disregard it? "(4.18.27) 

Rama had just said that he was carrying out Bharata's commands 
(4.18.22-25) and was now referring to his vow, made as soon as Sugrlva, 
in the presence of Hanuman, Tara, Nala and Nila) said that Vail had 
appropriated his wife (4.8.20: tarn hanisyami tava bharyapaharinam). 
Rama had again made the same vow (4.10.28). Therefore, even if he now 
wanted to show mercy to Vail, he cannot; for he must not only fulfil his 
vow, but, as deputy of King Bharata, had to carry out the mandated death 
punishment to Vail. Thus, we see again that the killing of Vail had nothing 
to do with the Rama-Sugrlva friendship pact. Thus the statements of 
many critics, including R P Goldman (2004: In "Ramayana Revisited'; 
'Resisting Rama, p.35), Lefeber (RV4) and many Indian critics that Rama 
argued that he had to kill Vail as part of his agreement with Sugrlva, are 
seen to be erroneous. The critics mistakenly think that according to the 
Rama-Sugrlva pact, Rama had to kill Vail in return for Sugrlva' s help 
in locating SIta. But the pact did not involve these items at all. And, as 
Rama makes it clear, his friendship with Sugrlva is like his friendship 
with Laksmana - that is, no quid pro quo is involved (4.18.26). 

(4) Vail said there was no reason for Rama to kill him, a mere forest- 
dwelling creature whose flesh and skin are of no use to anybody (4.17.26, 
33-35). 

Rama's reply to Vail to the point raised by him: "Even royal seers, who 
fully understand righteousness, hunt animals in the forest, whether 
they fight back or not" (4.18.36). 92 Rama's reply has been misunderstood 
by some critics. (See e.g.: Lefeber 1994, p. 45) Rama was not speaking 
disparagingly of monkeys as mere animals. It was Vail who said he was 
a mere animal and Rama merely replied to him on that point, at the 
same level as raised by Vail We know that Rama had the greatest regard 
for the monkeys Sugrlva and Hanuman and has embraced them most 

92 In regard to 4.18.36, one may note: The MBh Adiparva: pandu-mrgasapa , 117 th 
adhyaya, sloka 17 gives Pandu's words: pramattam apramattam va vivrtam ghnanti 
caujasa \ upayair vividhair tiksnaih kasma mrga vigarhase \ \ 
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affectionately. No creature, whether man or woman, bird or monkey was 
looked down upon by Rama. 

Vail's words in (4) are in strong contrast to his boastful words in (2) 
and (3) above! And he completely overlooks his sinful appropriation 
of Sugrlva's wife. It looks as if he had no realization that he had done 
anything wrong. 

§26 Vali knew that Sugriva had come with Rama; Tara had already 
cautioned him (4.15.15-18). Vali had therefore decided, as a clever 
tactic, to be a paraiimukha (4.17.13) and not look directly at Rama while 
fighting against Sugriva (4.17.17); for he felt sure that Rama would not 
attack him while he was fighting Sugriva. Indeed, Rama shot the arrow 
at Vail only after Vail had been crippled in his fight with Sugriva: Vail 
was lurching like an overloaded boat at sea (4.16.22) and his limbs had 
been completely shattered by stones (4.19.2) and the Vall-Sugrlva fight 
was in fact over. 

But the point is, Rama shot the arrow at Vali only after Vali was crippled 
and the Vall-Sugrlva fight was over. 

§27 Vail's claim (4.17.41) that he could have captured and brought 
Ravana to Rama is pure boast; nothing in the Ramayana suggests that he 
had that much strength and power. 93 It is amazing that the commentator 
Lefeber (1994 p. 40) says that Vail was a "super-hero" who, if requested 
by Rama, could have helped him regain SIta! But the critic overlooks (1) 
the fact that Vail was no hero and (2) that there was no reason why Vali 
who had usurped his brother Sugrlva's wife while the brother was still 
alive would care to help in the case of Rama's wife who was abducted by 
Ravana. Besides, as protector of dharma, Rama had sworn to administer 
the death punishment to Vali for usurping Sugrlva's wife. So, he would 
certainly not ask for Vail's help. 

93 Some critics appeal to the U-K wherein it is said that once Vali easily held Ravana as 
a captive; but they ignore that soon after, the U-K adds that Ravana profusely praised 
Vali and, offering to share everything, including wives and sons, sought Vali's friendship 
(sakhyam) and that Ravana and Vali embraced each other and swore friendship with 
fire as witness (U-K 34.38-40]. 
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§28 Was Rama hidden when he shot the arrow at Vali? 

A number of critics have claimed that Rama was hidden when he shot the 
arrow at Vail. (See: Masson (1975, p.672b); Goldman, 1984 pp.10, 67; 
Lefeber, 1994 pp.7, 45, 46; Richman, 1992: p. 7; Shulman, 1992: p.89.) 
They all depend on verse 4.14.1 which says that when Rama, Sugrlva, 
Hanuman, Naja, Nila and Tara came near the gates of Kiskindha, they 
hid themselves behind trees, and then Sugrlva let out a challenging roar 
(4.14.3). 94 It was a little later that Vail came out of Kiskindha and saw 
Sugrlva standing ready for a fight (4.16.13); this means that Sugrlva was 
no longer hidden by the trees, although the Ramayana however does 
not say so explicitly. (This was the case just before each of the two Vall- 
Sugriva fights.) At the end of the second Sugrlva-Valt fight, - after Vail 
had been crippled - Rama shot an arrow at Vail. There is no evidence 
whatever that he was hidden when he did so; on the other hand, Vail said 
he had been deliberately a parahmukha, that is , looking away (4.17.13). 
This suggests that Rama was not hidden. 

One can guess why Rama and his companions at first hid themselves 
behind the trees, on each occasion when they came near Kiskindha. If 
Rama, Sugrlva and their companions were all visible for the guards at 
the gates of Kiskindha, then Sugrlva's roar would have been interpreted 
not as a personal challenge between Sugrlva and Vail, but as an attack 
on Kiskindha itself. Then Rama could not have carried out the death 
punishment for Vail without killing many innocent vanaras of Kiskindha. 

§29 Why did Rama shoot the fatal arrow at Vail? Was it murder? 

As Rama repeatedly tells Vail, he did so for one and only one reason: 
Vali had abducted the wife of his living brother (4.18.18, 19, 20) and 
death was the mandated punishment for the crime (4.18.22). As wise 
Tara said to Vail as he lay dying, "This is the fruit you harvest for taking 
over Sugrlva's wife and exiling him" (4.20.11). 

Tara knew that Rama's wife had been stolen and that Sugrlva had 
promised to look for her; yet she did not say that Rama killed Vali 



94 See V S S Sastri 1949: rpt. 1979, p.139; Masson 1975: p.672; Shulman 1979, p. 654; R 
P Goldman RV 1: p.10; Lefeber RV 4, p. 45; p.46; p.50, n.172; p.249, note on 4.19.12. 
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because of, or in return for, Sugrlva's promise of help in the matter of 
SIta. She correctly says that it was Vail's appropriation of Ruma that had 
brought about his death. 

There is no justification to say as Masson (1975, p. 672, 673b), Lefeber 
(1984, p. 46) and P Richman (1992, p.20, n.21) do, that Rama murdered 
Vail. We must note also that the word "murder" means pre-meditated 
killing due to malice. 

§30 Did Rama shoot him in the back?. 

The Ramayana says very clearly that Rama's arrow struck Vali in the 
chest (4.16.25: raghavena mahabano valivaksasi patitah). (The American 
professor W Doniger (2009, pp. 236, 237) repeatedly says that Vali was 
shot in the back; Prof P Richman (2001, p.6) also makes the same wrong 
statement. 

§31 When Rama shot the arrow, were Vali and Sugriva engaged in 
fighting? 

No, their fight had in fact ended; Vali had been crippled, but Sugriva was 
agile and a further attack by Sugriva would have killed Vali; it was then 
that Rama shot the arrow. 95 It was only in order to carry out the death 
sentence on Vali for having appropriated his living brother Sugrlva's 
wife Ruma. Rama would certainly not attack even his worst enemy when 
the enemy was already crippled, as Vali was, or even when the enemy 
had been rendered weak. We should note the following: when in his 
fight against Ravana, the asura's chariot and horses as well as bow and 
other weapons were all destroyed, Rama stopped his attacks on him and 
allowed him to return to Lanka and return after he was rested and fully 
armed (6.47.127-132). Overlooking these facts, many critics — both 
medieval and modern — have made invalid criticisms of Rama. 96 

95 Thus, we cannot accept what many critics have said: that Vali was engaged in hand- 
to-hand fight with Sugriva when Rama shot his arrow. (See e.g. Govindaraja; P 
Goldman: RV 1: p.10; Lefeber: RV 4, p. 45) 

96 E.g. R P Goldman (RV 1: p. 10) and Lefeber (RV 4, p. 45) say that Rama was hidden 
when he shot the arrow and that Vali and Sugriva were at that moment engaged 
in hand-to-hand combat. Echoing K S Ramaswamy Sastri (p.118) and V S S Sastri 
(p.141), Lefeber (p. 46) says that Rama violated "the rules of combat as set forth for 
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§32 Were Sugnva and Vail rivals for the throne of Kiskindha at any 
time? 97 



No, for: (i) The Ramayana says that Sugrlva narrated an exact account 
of the cause of the enmity between Vail and himself (4.8.45: vairasya 
karanam tattvam akhyatum upacakrame). In his narration, Sugrlva 
says that before the Mayavin incident, he had a high regard for Vail and 
served him humbly as a servant (4.9.1, 3). There is no reason to doubt 
Sugrlva. (ii) When Vail went after Mayavin and did not return for more 
than one year, it is not surprising that Vail's ministers deemed him to be 
dead and were keen to choose a successor; the ministers chose Sugrlva 
as the successor. It is not as though he seized the kingship. Thus, it is 
certain that up to that point, there has been no rivalry for the throne; if 
there had been, Sugrlva would have managed to become the king much 
earlier during Vail's absence, (iii) When Vail returned to Kiskindha 
after a year's absence, Sugrlva requested him to resume the kingship 
and told him that he, Sugrlva, would serve him as before, (iv) During the 
period when Sugrlva lived in the Rsyamuka, he was living in dread of 
Vail. After Rama and Sugrlva met, Sugrlva wanted only that Rama should 

example in Manu [which] forbids attacking anyone engaged in combat with another. 
Later in the epic, Hanuman refrains from attack even on Ravana while the latter is 
battling the monkey Nila." But, (1): as noted above, when Rama shot the arrow, the 
Vall-Sugrlva fight was over, and (2): the critics are wrong in their statement about 
Manu and Hanuman and Nila and Ravana, as is shown below. 

Manusmrti is probably not older than Ramayana; anyway, it may not apply here; for 
instance, it forbids fighting at night, but in the Ramayana battles took place at night 
also. More importantly, when Sugrlva and Kumbhakarna were engaged in a bitter 
fight, Hanuman entered the fray, caught the spear hurled by Kumbhakarna at Sugrlva 
and broke it (6.55.45-46). So, Hanuman did not mind entering the fray between two 
fighters. 

Kumbhakarna struck Sugrlva with a rock, rendered him unconscious and proceeded 
to carry him away. Hanuman did not try to interfere and rescue Sugrlva because he 
felt that it might reflect poorly on Sugrlva's reputation and he might feel offended 
(6.55.61; maya tu moksitasyasya sugrivasya mahatmanah \ apritis ca bhavet kasta 
kirtinasas ca sasvatah || ), for after all, Sugrlva was the king. It must have been for an 
exactly similar reason that Hanuman did not interfere in the fight between Ravana 
and Nila, for Nila, was the commander-in-chief (6.21.24: senapati; 6.47.67, 72: 
haricamupati; 6.47.68: kapicamupati ) and might feel offended. 

97 Masson (1975: p. 672) talks of "sibling rivalry"; R P Goldman (RV 1, p.10) and more 
strongly Lefeber (RV 4: p. 4; p.43) say that Vail and Sugrlva were rivals for the kingship 
of Kiskindha; Lefeber: says there was a "dynastic struggle" between Vail and Sugrlva 
(RV' 4 p.3) and that they battled for the control of the monkey kingdom (RV 4: p. 3). 
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somehow restrain Vail (4.10.25 uses the word nigraha); and even after 
Rama proved his extraordinary strength, Sugrlva wanted only that 
Rama should defeat Vail (4.12.11 uses the word jahi); he did not want 
Vail to be killed, nor did he want the kingdom of Kiskindha. (v) As Vail 
lay dying, Hanuman, Sugrlva's chief counsellor, went to Tara and urged 
her to get Aiigada consecrated as king as soon as Vail dies (4.21.11). We 
may suppose that Hanuman was only conveying Sugrlva's wishes. But 
as Vail was near death, he asked Sugrlva to receive the sovereignty over 
the vanaras (4.22.5), and addressed him as "0 King!" (4.22.7); also, as 
Vail lay dying, he gave his divine garland to Sugrlva (4.22.16); as soon 
as Vail was dead and was cremated, his ministers surrounded Sugrlva 
in reverence, treating him as their new sovereign (4.25.1); it is they who 
made him their king. 98 Sugrlva's acceptance of the kingship was only in 
accordance with their, and Vail's, wishes. 

We see that there never was any rivalry between Vail and Sugrlva for 
the kingship. 

§33 Was Sugrlva brave or a coward? 

Sugrlva's bravery has been dealt with earlier. 

§34 Was Sugrlva sybaritic, that is, a sensualist? Did he neglect his 
promise to make preparations for the search for SIta? 

Rama had asked Sugrlva if he knew where Ravana had taken SIta to 
(4.6.20). Sugrlva promised to spare no effort to see that Rama regained 
SIta (4.7.3). Very soon after that, Vail was killed, Sugrlva became the 
king of Kiskindha and the rainy season arrived. Rama told Sugrlva that 
when the rainy season is over he should exert himself in the matter of 
punishing Ravana (4.25.15), as he had promised to do. Then Sugrlva 
went into Kiskindha, and Rama and Laksmana went into the Prasravana 
cave to spend the rainy season. 

As the days went by, Rama's grief for SIta grew uncontrollably, in spite 
of Laksmana's efforts to calm him [sargas 26, 27); he was oppressed 

98 Pollock ( RV 2, p. 15) makes the erroneous statement that Sugrlva "forcibly seizes the 
throne of the monkeys when, with Rama's aid, he kills his elder brother Vail". Sugrlva 
did not kill Vail and did not forcibly seize the throne of the monkeys. 
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by grief and desire (4.29.1: ramah kamasokabhipfditah). Soon the rainy 
season was coming to an end and the skies were clear. Rama, not having 
heard anything from Sugrlva and thinking that the vanara king had given 
himself up to sensual pleasures (4.29.3) and had forgotten his promise 
to endeavour to find Sita, told Laksmana to go and tell Sugrlva that he 
was angry that Sugrlva had not kept his word and that if he continues to 
neglect his word than he will be killed (4.29.45-49). Laksmana became 
furious and said, “I shall kill the untruthful Sugrlva today itself!" Rama 
tried to pacify him and asked him to use only conciliatory words (4.30.4, 
8 ). 

Yet Laksmana went to Kiskindha and angrily accused Sugrlva as being 
unrighteous, ungrateful, addicted to sensual pleasures and as being 
false to his promise (4.33.7-8;15). Laksmana told him that if he did 
not keep his word he would be killed (4.33.17-18). Many critics, like 
K S Ramaswamy Sastri, Masson, Lefeber and Goldman say, erroneously, 
on the basis of Laksmana' s accusation of Sugrlva that the latter was 
"sybaritic", " lecherous " etc. and neglectful of his promise to start the 
process of searching for Sita. 99 Tara told Laksmana that Sugrlva had 
indeed initiated action to gather vanaras from various places in order 
to organize a search for Sita, and that as many as ten billions of the 
vanaras were to arrive that very day (4.34.21). Laksmana apologized for 
accusing Sugrlva, and praised Sugrlva's extreme purity, gratefulness and 
righteousness (4.35.14: saucam anuttamam; 4.35.16: dharmajna) and 
begged to be forgiven for the harsh words that he had said because of 
what grief-stricken Rama had said earlier (4.35. 20). 100 

§35 Sugrlva's character 

Danu, a celestial being, describes Sugrlva as one of virtuous conduct, 
steadfast and mighty, very powerful, clever and who always honours 

99 Many critics, say on the basis of Laksmana’s words in sarga 33 that Sugrlva was 
"sybaritic", "lecherous" etc. and that he had to be threatened by Laksmana before 
starting operations for a search for Sita (see e.g. Masson p.676b; Lefeber RV 4 p. 42; 
Goldman and Goldman 1996: RV 5, p. 73; Goldman R R (2004): p.38). 

100 It is amazing that so many scholars (see previous note) have all totally ignored what 
Laksmana says in 4.35.13-18 and 4.35.20 where he asked to be forgiven for his harsh 
and unjust words. 
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claims of gratitude: nyayavrtta , atmavan virah, viryavan, krtajhah 
(3.67.30, 3.68.12 , 14); in saying that Sugrlva sometimes takes up his 
position on the summit of the Rsyamuka mountain that no wrongdoer 
could ascend and survive (3.69.26, 32), Danu was giving a proof of 
Sugrlva's sin-free nature. The Ramayana describes, on very many 
occasions, that Sugrlva was a virtuous and great and courageous warrior, 
comparable to Indra, and an expert in the use of various weapons. 101 His 
fame as a warrior was well known even before the Lanka war; Ravana 
says Vail and Sugrlva are extremely valorous monkeys (5.44.10). In the 
Lanka war, Sugrlva fought and killed several great raksasa warriors 
including Kumbha, Virupaksa and Mahaparsva. One wonders why some 
critics say that Sugrlva was a coward, and/or speak ill of his account of 
Vail's hostility towards him, even though the Ramayana introduces his 
narration as an exact, truthful account of what had happened. 102 

§36 Vail's character 

The Ramayana does not say much about Vail's character directly, except 
for the references to his anger again and again on numerous occasions. 103 
Vail's total lack of nobility and chivalry is revealed by the fact that he 
angrily pursued Mayavin, who was fleeing in terror of him, and Vail 
then killed him; Vail angrily pursued his wounded and bleeding brother 
Sugrlva as he fled towards the Rsyamuka. (This is in strong contrast to 

101 For instance: dharmatma (4.2.4), mahatma (4.3.1, 4.15.1, 4.35.12), tajasvi (4.8.30), 
mahavirya (4.16.14), ranapandita (4.16.17); sriman (6.2.1), laghuvikramah (6.11.16), 
bhimavikramah (6.20.2), mahatejah (6.40.2; 6.57.75), mahabalah (6.40.1; 6.63.31, 
49), sattvasampannah (6.40.20), viryavan (6.63.50), indropama (6.55.53), viryavan . 

. . sriman mahasattvah (6.63.34), mahabalah (6.63.49), bhimaparakramah (6.63.53), 
tejasvi (6.85.17), sastravisarada (6.85.24). 

It is amazing that some critics say that Sugrlva was a coward (see note 84 above). 

102 It was also pointed out earlier that the Ramayana calls Sugrlva's narration truthful 
and exact. It is amazing that some critics call it a stinking, self-serving account, highly 
coloured tale, etc. See for instance Masson (1975; p. 674a), R P Goldman (1993: p. 
142 in Barbara Stoler Miller (ed.): Masterworks of Asian literature in comparative 
perspective). 

103 The Ramayana itself refers, numerous times, to Vail's great anger: see e.g. 4.12.16, 22; 
4.15.2, 3, 4; 4.16.12, 13, 14, 17. Kabandha (Danu) refers to it in 3.68.11, 16; Sugrlva 
refers to Vail's anger a number of times; see 4.9.7, 12, 22; 4.10.1; 4.11.35, 37; Tara 
also refers to it in 4.15.7 as gushing like a mighty river in flood. Tara said also that 
Vail's death was the result of his action of appropriating Sugrlva’s wife and driving 
him out of the country (see 4.20.1 1 quoted earlier). 
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how Sugrlva treated Kumbha and how Rama treated Ravana when their 
raksasa enemy had been rendered weapon-less.) 

Sugrlva, whom the Ramayana calls most virtuous, says that "it is well- 
known that because of a woman there was great hostility" between 
Vail and Mayavin (4.9.4). If it was "well-known", it means that Vail had 
probably abducted Mayavin's wife or sister. It is noteworthy that Vail 
himself acknowledges that he was "known to be a flagrant violator of 
righteousness" (4.18.44: mam-apy-avagatam dharmat-vyatikranta- 
puraskrtam ); we should note also that he had appropriated the wife of 
his living younger brother and had ceaselessly sought to kill him, and 
that Vail, as he lay dying, confessed to Sugrlva that he had acted wrongly 
(4.22. 3). 104 



104 Vail's pursuit of Mayavin and Sugrlva shows that he did not care for the principle 
that one should not attack one who has abandoned the fight and is fleeing for his life. 
The principle was observed by practically everybody else in the Ramayana: by Rama, 
Sugrlva, Dasaratha's soldiers, and even by raksasas like Atikaya and Ravana. But it 
was repeatedly violated by Vail. 

Some critics like Masson and Shulman praise Vail as noble, magnanimous etc. and 
condemn Sugrlva as one who tells a "stinking story", who is a coward, and who 
"appropriated" his brother’s wife; citing the CE in their bibliography, they rely 
extensively on spurious verses. And academic scholars seem to have accepted much 
of their gibberish without proper scrutiny. No wonder that Lefeber’s comments in 
RV 4 are a bundle of errors. 
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§1 The Ramayana reaches a climax in the momentous agni-pravesa 
episode in sargas 1 03-1 06 of the Yuddhakanda. For convenience, we shall 
call them a-p chapter 1, a-p chapter 2, a-p chapter 3 and a-p chapter 4, 
respectively. 

A-p chapter 1 says that after the end of the Lanka war and Sita was 
rescued from her captivity, Rama spoke to her very harshly and rejected 
her saying as follows: 

7 have avenged the insult to my honour . . . for a man of honour must do 
so. It was to avenge the insult to my honour that Ravana was killed and 
you were rescued" (6.103.3, 6, 13) (goto 'smi antam amarsasya dharsana 
sampramarjita \ avamanas ca satrus ca maya yugapaduddhrtau || 
sampraptam avamanam yas tejasa na pramarjati \ kas tasya purusartho 
‘ sti purusasyalpatejasah || yat kartavyam manusyena dharsanam 
parimarjata \ tat krtam sakalam site satruhastad amarsanat \ \ ) 

" The war was not for your sake but to establish my honour and the 
honour of my glorious family" (6.103.15-16: viditas castu te bhadre yo 
[ 'yam ranaparisramah \ sa tirnah suhrdam viryat na tvadartham maya 
krtah \ \ raksata tu maya vrttam apavadam ca sarvasah \ prakhyatasya 
atmavamsasya nyahgam ca parimarjata \ \ ) 

" Your chastity has come under suspicion ; it hurts my eyes to see you, like 
a bright lamp would hurt someone whose eyes are diseased" (6.103.17: 
praptacaritrasandeha mama pratimukhe sthita \ dipto netraturasyeva 
pratikula 'si me dr dam \ \ ) 
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" Which man born in a noble family will take back a woman who had 
lived in another man's house? . . . I cannot take you back" (6.103.19, 20: 
kah puman hi kule jatah striyam paragrhositam | tejasvi punar adadyat 
suhrllekhyena cetasa | | ) 

7 have no more any affection for you; you may go wherever you wish" 105 
( 6.103.21 : nasti me tvayyabhisvahgo yathstam gamyatam itah \ \ ) 

Sarga 104 gives SIta's response to Rama's words. She chides him for 
speaking like an uncultured man to an uncultured woman and for 
suspecting the character of all women for the actions of a few; she 
reminds him that she is of an equally noble family as he and reminds 
him of his vows at the time of their marriage (6.104.5, 7, 15-16). SIta 
then asks Laksmana to light a fire and enters it, calling upon Agni, the 
god of fire, to vouch for her purity by protecting her (6.104.18, 24-25). 
Sarga 105 says that the gods remonstrated with Rama for rejecting SIta 
and reminded him that SIta and he are none other than LaksmI and Lord 
Visnu (6.105.5, 25). Sarga 106 describes Agni deva coming out of the 
fire with SIta and praising her purity. Rama accepts SIta, saying that he 
had never had doubts of SIta's purity and that his previous words of 
rejection and the a-p which ensued were only in order to convince the 
men of the world at large of SIta's purity who might otherwise say that 
Rama accepted SIta out of pure lust (6.106.13-15). 

The need for context sensitivity 

Rama's words in Sarga 103 (cited above) have been the basis of criticism 
by several scholars (and non-scholars) that Rama was heartless, selfish 
and cruel towards his wife, that he cared more for his honour and that 
of his family than for SIta, that he cared more for what his subjects 
would say of him than he did for SIta, etc. A superficial reading of the 
sarga will indeed lead to such conclusions. The sarga shows that a more 
careful and context-sensitive approach — sensitive to the words and 
actions of the various characters in the Ramayana and sensitive also to 
Valmlki's own words that are inserted by Valmlki at various points in 
the text of the poem - is necessary, one that takes into account the entire 



105 Since SIta cannot live alone by herself, she will have to seek someone to support her. 
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Ramayana, and that such an approach yields an interpretation of the 
Agnipravesa episode that is consistent with the entire Ramayana and 
shows that Rama was not heartless and cruel etc. but rather that Rama 
and Sita were an ideal couple deeply committed to each other. 

§2.1 First let us take a closer look at a-p chapter 1 

There is more than one way of looking at it. A superficial critic will 
consider only that chapter (and perhaps the two sargas that follow it) 
and ignore the nearly 500 sargas that precede it. 106 We should take into 
consideration Valmlkl's Ramayana 107 as a whole and see whether the 
a-p chapters are in consonance with the nearly 500 preceding sargas. 
If they are not, then the accusations that Rama was heartless and cruel 
etc. will crumble. 

§2.2 The a-p chapter 1 is part of a larger whole, the Ramayana 

In that chapter, Rama appears to speak, and act, very harshly. We have 
to inquire first whether such speech and action are consistent with 
his character, behaviour, feelings and statements as may be seen in the 
preceding nearly 500 sargas of the Ramayana. 

§3 There are three questions to consider 

Question 1 : What kind of a person is Rama shown to be in the first 500 or 
so sargas? And in the sargas up to the a-p chapter 1, how has he reacted 
to being separated from Sita? Question 2: Where else other than in the 
a-p chapter 1 does he talk about honour and reputation as the reasons 
for the war? The study of the two points will lead one to see that Rama's 
behaviour in the a-p chapter is totally inconsistent with what has gone 
before, and so the Question 3 will be, "How can vye deal with, or explain, 
the inconsistency?" Let us now consider these questions at some length. 

§4.1 On Question 1 

In the a-p chapter 1, Rama speaks, and acts, very harshly. Are such 
speech and action in keeping with his character as may be seen in the 

106 That is what for instance the American professor Wendy O'Flaherty [Doniger] has 
done in her (unfortunately) widely known book "Hindu Myths". 

107 Many critics unfortunately do not take the whole Ramayana into consideration. 



